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extreme cases; but, whoever loses his money speculating 
in a market of which he does not know the conditions, 
in buying stock of which he does not know the value, and 
in acquiring securities which are made merely to be sold 
and which have no value after they have left the pro- 
moter’s hands, is yielding to the gambling impulse, which 
is felt by all adventurous persons, and is counted upon 
by the speculators as something to which they can suc- 
cessfully appeal. Those who suffer in this way ought not 
to complain of the wickedness in the business world. 
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Now that the election has passed we may perhaps say, 
without being suspected of political partisanship, that in 
our opinion the call to the second peace conference, made 
at the request of the Interparliamentary Union, is a genu- 
ine and valuable contribution to the stock of precedents 
which make for peace and progress. All kinds of mo- 
tives have been suggested for the act, but the impression 
made upon the delegation that presented the request to 
the President was altogether favorable. Its chairman 
said that his answer was prompt, courteous, decided, and 
unequivocal; and the delegates saw no reason to believe 
that he did not mean to meet them in the same spirit in 
which they approached him, and that his action was not 
altogether sincere and sympathetic. The submission to 
the tribunal at The Hague of their differences by Russia 
and Great Britain at the suggestion of France will give 
the call to the new congress dignity and significance. 
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NOTHING lies like figures. We have been tempted, 
seeing the headlines over the war news of the daily press 
for the last few months, to keep a record of the losses on 
both sides, Russian and Japanese, to see how the total, 
as reported, compared with the numbers actually en- 
gaged. Some statistician has saved us the trouble. It 
is evident at a glance that his figures lie; but, admitting 
that, they illustrate the tendency of war correspondents 
to exaggerate. We condense from an exchange a few 
of the figures. Let us say that the two armies contained 
each about a quarter of a million men, then we have this 
astounding result: on the Russian side 860,500 soldiers 
have been killed, 1,850,000 have been wounded, 95,500 
have been taken prisoners. The Russians have lost 78 
battleships of the first class, 38 of the second, 145 of the 
third, 411 torpedo destroyers, and 1,487 torpedo boats. 
The Japanese have lost 980,000 men killed, 1,490,000 
wounded, and 131,000 prisoners. ‘There have been sunk 
49 battleships, 84 cruisers, 98 destroyers, and 594 tor- 
pedo boats. We may add that, out of 40,000 men be- 
sieging Port Arthur, about 60,000 have already been 
killed, with incredible numbers disabled. 
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ANIMALS have no language. Languages are conven- 
tional signs of thought and have to be learned. Animal 
sounds are instinctive and are instantly recognized by 
all the members of a family without learning. Ani- 
mals may learn to express their wants by signs which 
sympathetic persons can understand, but animals do not 
think in the way human beings do. They do not learn 
the alphabet or the multiplication table, learned horses 
and pigs to the contrary notwithstanding. By patience 
and skill a man can teach an animal to do things which 
express thought; but the thought is in the mind of the 
man and not in the mind of the beast, and is communi- 
cated by signs which suggest certain actions. When a 
pig tells the difference of time between Boston and Sara- 
toga, he uses the cards which in some secret way his 
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master indicates to him by signs long practised and asso- 
ciated with eating. Darwin made much of the heredity 
in pigs. A sow was taught to point, and her offspring 
instinctively pointed at birds; but it is now known that it 
is a habit of pigs to point. Perhaps that sow’s ancestors 
had been pointing for a thousand generations. The new 
nature study is giving us, both through its common sense 
and its follies, new data for the study of the animal mind. 


od 


Wuat purported to be a canvass of the faculty of Har- 
vard University was published before the election, con- 
taining the names of many and eminent professors with 
their choice of candidates. Looking at the list and at- 
tempting to judge of the merits of Roosevelt or Parker 
by the wisdom and good repute of the two groups of 
learned men, we get no indication that would help a 
voter. Apparently there was as much intelligence and 
conscientiousness represented by one group as by the 
other. The only conclusion we could draw was that 
one-half of the American people may after all weigh about 
as much as the other half. c : 


Reactions. 


Many people have within the last two or three years 
been depressed by what they call ‘‘the great reaction,” 
in which they have seen things neglected or despised 
which but a generation ago were regarded as final ex- 
pressions of the higher aims and purposes of the nobler 
part of the human race. They see this especially in the 
change of feeling concerning what are called the lower 
races, in regard to the rights of revolution under mo- 
narchical government, and in regard to religious progress 
and escape from the dominion of superstition. 

But one does not need to be a very learned philosopher 
to know that action and reaction are bound together in 
human conduct, that stress of feeling is always followed 
by relaxation, and that after every supreme effort the 
active powers withdraw themselves for a period of rest. 
Every crisis in human affairs, whether good or evil, is 
the result of tension. Men are lifted above the common 
level of thought, purpose, hope, effort, and expectation. 
They throw themselves into the thing to be done with 
all their might and all their possessions. They accom- 
plish something and are satisfied. Too often from that 
time onward they live only in memories of that great 
period of stress and effort, and criticise the rest of the 
world because it does not keep the tension of those heroic 
days. 

But the rhythms of progress are justified by results. 
Rest and motion must alternate; and after any good 
thing has been achieved by superhuman endeavor—that 
is, by endeavor above the ordinary capacity of those 
who achieve—there must be a period of meditation, 
a time to count the gains of the past and the cost of them, 
and to fit them into the new life of the present. In all 
the highest moments of tension under the sway of the 
noblest sentiments, there is an element of hysteria and 
fanaticism not unlike that which sways the multitude 
in times of passionate political excitement or at the out- 
break of war. Without the binding power of this irra- 
tional excitement men and women could not overcome 
the instinctive love of life and the natural regard for 
those who depend upon them. No matter how good 
the cause, he who is devoted, passionate, and enthusi- 
astic, cannot at the same time be prudent, cautious, 
self-protecting, and regardful of the rights of others. 

Fifty years ago, when Kossuth was in this country, 
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there was a wave of enthusiasm for the revolutionists 
of ’48 of which scarcely a trace remains now. ‘The rev- 
olutionists of that time are the socialists of our time, 
and the reaction against those who rise up against 
their rulers is complete. The mighty wave of humani- 
tarian sentiment which followed the Civil War, and 
the emancipation of slaves in America was followed 
by the depression of disappointment and doubt. What 
we thought had been done once for all was merely 
begun, and the good results we hoped for were in- 
definitely postponed. About the same time arose the 
belief that science with its fresh discoveries and amaz- 
ing progress was to put an end to ignorance, to 
folly, to misdirected effort and the misery of the 
human race. Light had come, and many believed 
that an era of peace and prosperity was beginning of 
which there would be no end. No disappointments 
of our time have been more bitter and thoroughgoing 
than those which have followed hard upon the radiant 
expectations of the nineteenth century. 

In nothing has the reaction, so called, been more 
marked than in the religious world, in which indeed 
there has been change and progress, but nothing to 
match the expectations raised by the truths revealed 
but a generation or two ago concerning the natural 
sanctions of religion, its universality as a rational hu- 
manitarian creed and law of conduct. Like Thomas 
Jefferson, who thought that in fifty years Unitarian- 
ism would be the religion of every young man in the 
country, there were many others who believed that now 
at last superstition would disappear, the artificial power 
of churches would be taken away, and the authority of 
priesthoods would be offset by the assertion of human 
liberty, and the right of every man to exercise the func- 
tions of prophet, priest, and king. Some gain has been 
made; but it is easy to see that limits have been reached, 
and that for another generation or two, and perhaps for 
a hundred years, things will go on much as they are, until 
there comes another wave of religious enlightenment 
and enthusiasm. 

All such reactions are inevitable, but they are not final. 
The good remains, mistakes are corrected, that which 
is perfect is fitted into its new place in human life and 
conduct, some gains are made permanent, some losses 
are assented to, and then, when all the new knowledge 
has been domesticated and a new equilibrium estab- 
lished, there will come a fresh breaking up of habits and 
a new march of progress. Just what bright period of 
hope is before us and in what department of human ac- 
tion it will appear no one may know. But that out of 
the sense of disappointment and the unrest caused by 
these reactions there will-come new movements in the 
moral and spiritual life of the race is as certain as that 
they have come in the past. The reaction toward wis- 
dom, goodness, truth, and plans for the welfare and 
progress of the race are just as natural as the other re- 
actions of sluggishness and doubt. 


Personality in Churches. 


The tendency to multiply celebrations of anniversaries 
in the life of churches suggests some reflections concern- 
ing the human nature of churches, the characters they 
form, and the reputations they make as bodies distinct 
from the persons who compose them. No two churches 
are alike. Two of them may exist side by side, drawing 
their members from the same local community, from so- 
cial circles where there seems to be little difference in 
morals, manners, politics, and the practical conduct of 
life, and yet the two churches may be as unlike as any 
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two trees of different species would be. If they occupy 
ancient buildings about and within which many associa- 
tions have clustered, the marks of character will be dis- 
tinctive and decided; but, even if the two churches shall 
have had different houses of worship and have come to- 
gether from different localities, they will each carry the 
tradition which gives a personality and a character to 
the institution. 

It is difficult to tell what puts the stamp of individu- 
ality upon a church, although sometimes the most potent 
influences in its history can be identified. If the origin 
of the church was a dogmatic controversy or an eccle- 
siastical dispute, a grievance or a fresh enthusiasm, the 
traces of this potent influence will appear through all its 
history even though generations may pass. A tradition 
descending from father to son may be almost forgotten 
and yet have power to change the thoughts of the young 
just a little at the formative period of life, so that insen- 
sibly they incline toward the belief and conduct of their 
fathers, or diverge a little and find themselves looking in 
another direction. Those who are choosing the spiritual 
home are attracted or repelled by the atmosphere of a 
church, its music, its worship, its social aspect, its em- 
phasis on some phase of dabtine or reform, or the lack 
of it; and so the influence flows down from year to year 
and generation to generation, shaping the life of the 
church and giving it a character of its own. 

Sometimes the line of pre-potent influence runs through 
the ministry, and yet there are congregations which seem 
almost independent of their ministers, having plans and 
purposes of their own which are but slightly affected ap- 
parently by those who come and go in the pulpit. Thus 
it happens that, while it is often possible, reading the list 
of ministers who have successively served in a church, to 
estimate the character of the congregation, there are cases 
when the line of ministers seems greatly superior or much 
inferior to the church itself, and not to account for its 
influence in a community. 

In the majority of cases the comradeship of a congrega- 
tion makes its impression upon all newcomers and gives 
them to know what that church stands for,—whether for 
dogmatic exclusiveness, for a ritual in worship, for free 
communion, for human service, for righteous living and 
good government, or some other dominant purpose—and 
will through this impression notify all comers as to its 
real object. The trustee of a church notable for its good 
citizenship and the strong men it sent into public service, 
said: ‘‘We have never had a black sheep in our fellow- 
ship. Now and then a man of doubtful morals comes 
into the congregation; but he soon gets uneasy and by 
and by slips away, and we see no more of him.’”’ That 
was a fine record, although probably the whole truth 
was not told. Into such a congregation come those who 
are at the parting of the ways, and insensibly by the 
good influences around them they are confirmed and 
strengthened in good principles and grow up into the 
wholesome life of the church. It may easily happen 
that, where a church is devoted to a defence of doctrine 
and puts first of all ‘‘soundness in the faith,’ doc- 
trinal unanimity may go along with very defective busi- 
ness ethics and political morality, so that sound believers 
may be unsound in character and conduct. 

Churches would do well now and then to review their 
history, asking themselves such questions as these: 
What is the character and influence of our church to- 
day? How have the course of its history and its present 
character been determined by influences strong at the 
beginning? What ideals have been set up as standards 
in the choice of ministers? Have lay people or ministers 
had most influence in shaping the policy and extending 
the influence of the church? 
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Home. 


The signs of the times warrant social optimism. 
Whatever may be said about race suicide, intemperance, 
the predominance of divorce, or any other phase of social 
evil, we still are brought face to face with the encour- 
aging fact that the popular conscience is not dead, but 
on the contrary very much alive to the need of reform. 
It is not left to the pulpits to preach a nobler home 
life, but every form of literature is beginning to ring with 
a cry for social salvation. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that we need to lose faith in the people; that is, 
in the solid but individuated crowd that finally shapes 
our destiny. Concerning divorce and probably intem- 
perance, we can justly say that their prevalence came 
about by too free interpretation of individual liberty. 
This keynote of American life gave us the noblest part 
of our national evolution. That it has led to a too 
large interpretation of liberty indicates no more than 
that we must pause and reconsider our steps. 

At no point does individualism stagger as it does at 
the threshold of the home. Here the one must be made 
out of two; and, in making the twain to be one, law and 
nature should coincide in creating a perpetuity. It is 
infinitely absurd that the individual who enters into 
this holy unity should still claim his separate social 
position. The integral idea of the family is oneness. 

The wedding of man and woman is not the whole of 

it: into the unity must also be counted the children. 
No man or woman has any natural right to nurse an 
individualism, or to have it defended by law that con- 
flicts with the family. Here the state begins its life. 
It is not founded upon the individual, but upon the 
family; and upon the family hangs its destiny. That 
every family shall be permanent and prolific is the hope 
of the nation. We believe that the people feel this, 
and there are abundant signs that the press and litera- 
ture confirm it. 
. Homes, more simple, sweet home life, is what we 
need, not only as communities, but as individuals. You 
cannot make society until you have first made indi- 
viduals; but the individual is not the end, contrary to 
common theory. He is only the means to the establish- 
ment of a true social community. This is where we have 
made our mistake, and where we are now undertaking 
the remedy. Our schools have turned out an annual 
rush of individuated boys and girls, feeling the full 
force of selfish ambition, and expecting to go forth where 
elbowing is the law of life. Our educational system has 
not seen beyond the individual, nor has it labored for 
anything beyond; and here he is, the successful mer- 
chant, the ambitious lawyer, the athlete in a great 
social struggle for prominence. At last we are waking 
up to the fact that we do not know what to do with these 
individuals. We have not thought beyond their 
creation. Each one is to enter the struggle for ex- 
istence and elbow his way into prominence. ‘This has 
been the teaching of our literature, and the divinest 
lesson of our school prophets. 

The new industrialism in education modifies individ- 
ualism: it undertakes to educate the child to do for 
others as well as to think for himself. His freedom is 
a trust in behalf of the state. His very faculties are 
a trust from nature, the result of millions of years of 
evolution. They are not his to do with as he chooses, 
but they are entrusted to him for the blessing of hu- 
manity and the honor of God. Man is greatest, not as 
a man, but as part of the family. The family finds its 
best interpretation as part of society. Society or social 
life finds its end in larger aggregations of human beings. 
The nation rises out of its Chinese exclusiveness into 
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internationalism. The world itself has but little mean- 
ing except as we find it in universal life and universal 
thought. Man lands at last in God or in selfishness. 
He finds true meaning in eternally larger and broader 
relations or in degeneration and death. ' 

There is not one thing more needed just now than a 
religion of this world, a religion that takes into its esti- 
mate the right sort of living of the individual for the 
public welfare. So very little has our present genera- 
tion got to do with future heavens and hells, with 
redemption from the sin of an ancient ancestor, and so 
very much has it got to do with the problems of every- 
day social life that we can see far more common sense 
in a creed that regulates divorce than in one that under- 
takes to dogmatize about the supernatural birth of 
Jesus. What we have to look out for is that the children 
of to-day are born inside the bonds of legal and rational 
wedlock, and that the household walls are not torn 
down about them before they have moulted for flight. 
We are above all else home-builders. As such we are 
in accord with that religion of which the God is our 
Father. i 
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American Gnitarian Association. 


Church Architecture. 


Some months ago I called attention in this column to 
the unprecedented activity of our fellowship in the build- 
ing of new churches. The dedication of the beautiful 
churches at Pittsburg, Pa., Leominster, Mass., and 
Evanston, Ill., last spring has now been followed by the 
dedication of the superb memorial church at Fairhaven, 
Mass., and the handsome building at Cleveland, Ohio. 
New churches at Redlands, Cal., Montclair, N.J., North- 
ampton, Mass., Des Moines, Ia., Fort Collins, Col., and 
Winnipeg, Man., are all in process of construction and 
neatly ready for occupation. Corner-stones for new 
churches have been laid at Braintree, Mass., Derby, 
Conn., and for the Church of the Disciples in Boston. 
Land has been bought and plans prepared at St. Paul, 
Minn., Buffalo, N.Y., Alton, Ill, Flatbush, N.Y., and 
Richmond, Va. Plans are formulating at Seattle, 
Wash., West Newton, Mass., and Schenectady, N.Y. 
It is a matter of profound gratification that almost all 
of these new church buildings are well designed and sub- 
stantial in material and construction. The more ex- 
pensive buildings are noble examples of religious art and 
bear witness to the generous and affectionate loyalty of 
the people. The smaller buildings are for the most part 
in good taste, adequate for the purposes for which they 
are designed, and equal expressions of self-forgetting 
earnestness. Such noble buildings as those just com- 
pleted at Fairhaven and Cleveland and. Pittsburg add 
immeasurably to the influence and diffusion of the gospel 
which these churches represent. 

Our free churches appear at last to have outgrown an 
unfortunate misconception of the purpose and character 
of a church building which for some time held sway 
among us. Seventy-five years ago in New England we 
passed through a period of building wooden, Gothic 
churches, cheap, meretricious and inappropriate, covered 
with fussy artificial decoration. Twenty-five years ago 
in the West our societies inclined to building lecture 
halls, with sloping floors and seated with opera chairs. 
Then for a time we had a fever for building ‘‘showy” 
churches and running into debt for them. This mis- 
fortune naturally grew out of the miserable plan of in- 
viting competitive sketches,—a method whereby the 
clever draughtsman with a pretty perspective drawing 
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can usually beat the sober-minded architect who tries 
to keep his design within the probable limits of cost. 
Too many churches still survive that are thoroughly 
artificial in design and in real contradiction to the aims 
of a religious society. Now, if we may judge from the 
buildings of the past year, it seems to be generally agreed 
that a Unitarian church should be a worshipful build- 
ing, sacred to devotion from foundation to spire. We 
have grown up to the ideals set before us by such ex- 
amples of good work as the church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, the Church of the Unity in Springfield, the 
churches in Weston, Brookline, and Hopedale, or the 
classic proportions of the best of the old parish meet- 
ing-houses in New England. If the hearing of a sermon 
is the chief thing in our religion, then a lecture room will 
suffice. If we go to church to listen to music,. then a 
concert room will do. But, if we go to church to wor- 
ship God, to nourish religious sensibility and upbuild 
spiritual vitality, then we want a church building whose 
atmosphere is devotional. We have no cause to fear 
that the religion of our free churches will be unscientific 
in thought or unpractical in conduct. Our common 
sense is in no danger in a Unitarian church. What we 
have to fear is that in the transition into purer thinking 
and better doing we may pass out of the atmosphere of 
devout feeling which is religion’s native air. It will not 
do to try to gather the fruits of life without nourishing 
the roots. 

It is therefore a satisfaction to find that our societies 
are now building churches which have educational and 
esthetic and spiritual value as well as conveniences for 
the conduct of the work of the church. Too many of 
the children of our Unitarian households have been 
frozen out by the bleak chilliness of the undevotional 
atmosphere of our meeting-houses and have sought sat- 
isfaction for their esthetic taste and spiritual craving 
in churches that know how to value and use the attributes 
and inspirations of beauty. Our new churches are as a 
rule durable, simple in plan and decoration, well adapted 
to their primary purpose. They have dignity, sincerity, 
and good proportions, and therefore they have beauty. 
They are buildings that amid the feverish haste and ner- 
vous pressure of our time calm and refresh the spirit. 
They are buildings that by the subtle and pervading 
atmosphere of reverence and prayer will exert silent 
and uplifting influence upon the generation that will 
gather within them, and that will naturally associate 
themselves with all that is tender and sacred in life and 
death, - SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 

ONE of the most striking instances of the campaign 
was the issuance on last Friday of a statement from the 
White House in which President Roosevelt denied in 
emphatic language ‘‘certain slanderous accusations” as 


_to Mr. Cortelyou and the President which ‘‘have been 


repeated time and again by Judge Parker, the candidate 
of his party for the office of President.’’ The charges 
were to the effect that the chief magistrate of the nation 
and Mr. Cortelyou, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, had been in a conspiracy to extort money 
from the corporations, in order to insure the election of 
the Republican ticket. The President concluded his vig- 
orous denial of Mr. Parker’s accusations in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘The statements made by Mr. Parker are un- 
qualifiedly and atrociously false. As Mr. Cortelyou has 
said to me more than once during this campaign, if 
elected, I shall go into the Presidency unhampered by 
any pledge, promise, or understanding of any kin, sort, 
or description, save my promise, made openly to the 
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American people, that so far as in my power lies I shall 
see to it that every man has a square deal, no less and 
no more.” 

wt 


ANOTHER decisive step in the interest of peace was 
taken by the administration on Tuesday of last week, 
when Secretary of State Hay and M. Jusserand, the 
French ambassador, signed a treaty providing for the 
settlement by arbitration of a large number of possible 
disputes between the United States and France. ‘The 
protocol followed closely the provisions of the convention 
between Great Britain and France, which expressly 
excluded from the matters subject to arbitration those 
that ‘‘affect the vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor of the two contracting States,’’ or ‘‘concern 
the interests of third parties.’’ In the French Chamber 
of Deputies the Parliamentary group on arbitration for- 
warded the following messages of congratulation to 
President Roosevelt after the agreement had been 
signed, ‘‘The arbitration group of the French Parlia- 
ment congratulates you for the services you have ren- 
dered for the peace of the world by your firm support of 
the work of The Hague Convention.”’ 
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A DECISIVE victory for the present liberal govern- 
ment was the outcome of the general Parliamentary 
elections in Canada on Thursday of last week. The 
electors sustained the cabinet’s plan for the construc- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad with govern- 
ment aid,—a project which furnished the main issue in 
a cainpaign remarkably free from political rancor, and 
returned an increased liberal majority to the House of 
Commons. R. L. Borden, the conservative leader, was 
defeated in his own constituency, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the premier, was returned with a large majority. The 
outcome of the election is regarded by British imperial- 
ists as a check for their cause. In the course of cam- 
paign argument conservative orators laid much stress on 
the necessity of the defeat of Laurier as the representa- 
tive of the policy of dissociation of the Dominion from 
the mother country. 

vt 


AFTER a series of vigorous attacks upon the defences of 
Port Arthur it was expected at Tokyo, at the beginning of 
the week, that the fall oi the remaining fortifications 
would be a question of days or even hours. ‘The events 
at the extremity of the Liao-Tung Peninsula in the past 
ten days have furnished what is probably an unprece- 
dented spectacle of sanguinary warfare. Despite the 
absolute certainty that he would have to surrender in 
the end, the Russian commander, Gen. Stoessel, has 
maintained a resolute opposition to the invaders at 
every point, and there is every reason to believe that 
the Japanese losses will be enormous. On the other 
hand, it is apparent that the force which Gen. Nogi orig- 
inally invested in Port Arthur has suffered losses only 
a little less appalling than those of the attacking armies. 


Sd 


STATESMEN in Vienna as well as in Rome are con- 
fronted with a difficult problem by the growing friction 
between the Italian and German elements in the border- 
land between the two countries. This friction resulted 
in rioting on a large scale in Innsbruck, capital of Tyrol, 
at the end of last week. The conflict between German 
and Italian nationalities arose out of the establishment 
of a law faculty in the Italian language in the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck. The German element regarded the 
innovution as an undesirable and dangerous concession 
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to the demands of the Italians, and the latter regarded 
the concession as altogether unsatisfactory in that it 
precluded the establishment of a separate Italian Uni- 
versity, which they have demanded with persistent 
energy. A trivial incident furnished a spark to the 
inflammable material, and on last Saturday night the 
state of public feeling in Innsbruck was such that troops 
were being hurried to the city from several garrison 
towns and the advisability of applying martial law to 
the disturbed district was being considered. 


wt 


AvrHoucH the French anti-clerical cabinet was sus- 
tained decisively by parliament at its present session, 
the ministers have twice escaped defeat by narrow mar- 
gins on the war office issue. Charges that Gen. André, 
the minister of war, has established a system of espion- 
age upon the private lives of army officers, in order to 
trace out and combat royalist tendencies, have been 
made in vigorous language in the Chamber. ‘The accu- 
sations culminated in an exciting incident on last Friday, 
when Gabriel Syveton, a prominent nationalist deputy, 
slapped the minister of war in the face, and the tumult 
that arose after the incident was suppressed only by 
means of a suspension of the session, and the summon- 
ing of military to remove the offending deputy from his 
seat. Premier Combes has shown no indication of weak- 
ening, and has sustained his minister of war with the 
utmost determination. 


Brevities. 


There is no such thing as comparative religion. 


No book about the Bible is half so good a text-book as 
the Bible itself. 


The philosophy of religion is related to the religious 
life as botany is related to mayflowers and violets. 


In India extracts from the Christian Register are used 
to show the people the attitude toward public legislation 
of the King ‘‘who can do no wrong.” 


It is often said that a man is all right if he does the best 
he knows how. But nobody is all right unless he tries 
to do a great deal better than he knows how. 


More work ought to be done on the supposition that, 
in many cases, drunkenness is the effect, rather than the 
cause of unwholesome conditions and practices. 


It is more dangerous to pass before a machine than 
a horse, because a machine does not think, while a horse 
does think, and will not willingly run over man or beast. 


One of the strange chapters in the history of Japan is 
that relating to the invasion of the islands by the Jesuits 
and the subsequent suppression of Christianity in the 
empire. 


Why is it that popular orators, whether lay or clerical, 
are commonly men of large girth and good digestion, 
while great philosophers are often of diminutive size 
and small vitality? 


The pulpit and the pew are two wooden receptacles 
which may be filled with life and spiritual intelligence, 
or may be as dry and empty as the prayer-wheel which 
clatters on a Thibetan highway. 


_ Happiness is the object men and women have in view 
in all their struggles for money, fame, and social standing; 
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but what a saving of labor it is when they can be happy 
without these things! 


Miss Tarbell confesses with sorrow that one effect of 
her articles on Standard Oil seems to have been to give 
business men points in the game of illegitimate business 
which they would play if they had a chance. 


When Unitarians claim as their own men and women 
who do not fairly belong to them, they incite a reaction, 
and the public begins to deny their right to put in their 
honor list even those who beyond a doubt do belong to 
them. 


The article on ‘‘Unpardonable Sin” in another column 
is written from the point of view of one who is emerg- 
ing from the atmosphere of~old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
and there are not a few of our readers who are in the 
same transition period, and may find an answer to some 
doubts that would not suggest themselves to a person of 
Unitarian education. 


The definition of the church as‘‘a union of those who 
love in behalf of those who suffer” is touching and hu- 
mane, but it scarcely even suggests the breadth of a 
church wide enough to include in one fellowship of mutual 
service all who love and all who suffer. No single sug- 
gestion can do justice to that many-sided institution, 
the true church of the people. 


The time was when none of our religious contempo- 
raries would have welcomed a Unitarian contributor or 
have praised a known Unitarian minister or layman unless 
his Unitarianism was of doubtful quality. Now the 
pictures of eminent Unitarians are published on the 
title-pages of evangelical organs, and they are praised 
without regard to denominational connections. 


Christmas and Easter Carols. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I am very much in accord with the views of Alice P. 
Carter on practising carols in the Sunday-schools. I 
cannot add anything to her excellent article of Novem- 
ber 3, but should be pleased to have you call attention 
to it and emphasize it if possible in the next issue. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Chautauqua as a Place for our next National Con- 
ference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In the Register of October 20 you invite all persons 
who have suggestions which they would like to make 
regarding the next meeting of the National Conference 
to send the same to you. In response to the invitation 
I would like to suggest, as the place for holding the con- - 
ference, the Chautauqua grounds at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York. 

I take it that there would be no difficulty in securing 
permission to hold the conference there. The accommo- 
dations for such a meeting are ample and admirable: the 
place is well known throughout the whole land, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and very popular. The spirit of 
the place is earnest and religious, and in every way much — 
more in keeping with the serious objects which we have 
in view than is the spirit of racing, gambling, and luxu- 
rious Saratoga or that of a somewhat more democratic 
pleasure resort like Atlantic City. Every year there are 
very much reduced fares to the Chautauqua assemblies, 
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which we could doubtless take advantage of. The loca- 
tion is excellent, being near the East, and yet not very 
far from the West. ‘The place, while possessing great 
charms of woods and waters and cottage or tent life, 
would also have the additional attraction of being new 
to nearly all our people. If we went to Chautauqua, we 
should probably need to hold the conference earlier in 
the season than we have usually done,—perhaps late in 
August; but I believe that that would be a great ad- 
vantage, for then we could all take it as a part of our 
summer holiday, instead of having it come, as it does 
now, when our holidays are over, when all of us have 
resumed work, when our churches are just making their 
fall plans, and therefore when it is exceedingly difficult 
for most of our people—ministers and laymen—to at- 
tend. 

I am informed that the Liberal Quakers, or Friends, 
who I suppose are not more numerous than Unitarians, 
and whose greatest strength, like ours, is on the Atlantic 
coast, held their biennial conference two years ago at 
Chautauqua, and found the place a most favorable one 
and had a large meeting, whole special trains of dele- 
gates coming from New York, Philadelphia, and ‘Baltimore, 
and many from Indiana and other parts of the West. 

This suggestion regarding the place of the conference 
(and incidentally the time) is all that I care to make at 
present. ‘Two or three others I took the liberty to offer 
in articles published in the Christian Register of October 
29 and November 12, 1903. But those I need not re- 
peat. If the Conference is held at Chautauqua during 
August when our churches are generally closed, and when 
our ministers and people have time for holiday outings, 
and if the matter is properly worked up, I believe that 
we shall have the largest attendance and the most gen- 
eral representation of our churches that we have ever 
known. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Toronto, CAN. 


The Presentation of Wagner’s Parsifal. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


During the last fortnight of October, Wagner’s Parsifal 
has been presented on the stage in the Tremont Theatre of 
Boston. It has made a profound sensation, as it did last 
spring when given in New York. This music drama, 
although written in Wagner’s old age, is more harmoni- 
ous than any other he composed. It is more peaceful, 
inspiring, and Christian. There is less of the harsh and 
blatant in it than in any of his other operas. It has 
perhaps more of musical repetition, and the leading mu- 
sical motive of each character is doubtless more fre- 
quently recurrent; but there is something more impres- 
sive and uplifting than in any of Wagner’s other works. 
This is doubtless the reason why it has been received 
with more of admiration and enthusiasm. 

The scenic presentation of the opera” was magnificent 
and most impressive, the music was of a kind to hold the 
closest attention of the hearer and to charm him as well, 
while the acting was excellent. 
critic would find opportunity for showing limitations and 
defects; but on the whole the presentation was one cal- 
culated to hold the closest attention of the listener, and 
to send him away with a deepened sense of the capacity 
of music to interpret the larger issues of life. The second 
scene, in which Parsifal is present at the mystic feast of 
the knights, an amazed spectator, is one not to be for- 
gotten in the wonderful harmony of the parts. It fully 
realized Wagner's purpose to combine the drama, music, 
poetry, painting, architecture, into a higher and more 
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perfect form of life interpretation than can be secured 
by any one of the arts in its own unqualified effort. 

Not less impressive was the scene in the enchanted 
garden, when Parsifal was tempted by all his senses at 
once, in a gorgeous display of blended and harmonious 
color, combined with a fascinating expression of femi- 
nine grace and beauty, and rendered subtly ravishing 
to the sensuous man by the charm and tenderness of 
the music. If the concluding scene, when the knights 
meet again at the mystic feast, and Parsifal, purified by 
the experiences, the sorrows and sufferings of life, led in 
the celebration, taking the place of Amfortas, whose sins 
had rendered him unfit for so divine a service, was less 
enchanting to the senses than those which preceded, it 
was more deeply emotional and profoundly spiritual in 
its impression. 

It would seem as if no one who heard this grand music 
drama can have failed to be deeply and powerfully 
moved by it. Yet it is doubtless true that those who 
listened have gained from it varied and contradictory 
lessons. What Wagner intended to convey in this drama 
has been interpreted in different fashion according to 
the mind of the one seeking to explain it. That the au- 
thor’s purpose was to teach the most spiritual form of 
Christianity has been the conclusion most often reached. 
Others have seen in it a great ethical interpretation of 
life and its most inspiring meanings. In all probability 
Wagner had both these purposes in mind, and he has 
woven them into his great music work. 

In my own study of the subject I have been most im- 
pressed in the reading of these interpretations by the 
failure of Wagner’s biographers and expositors to make 
use of his own writings in explaining his operas. His ex- 
tensive prose writings in ten volumes, which most of the 
interpreters of Wagner ignore or regard with contempt, 
contain the real explanation of his music to those who 
choose to study them carefully. An earnest reading of 
these volumes has led me to the conclusion that Wagner 
was not seeking to teach Christianity in Parsifal any 
more than he was seeking to present heathenism in the 
Twilight of the Gods. Wagner was a great tone-poet and 
not less a great word-poet. It was the side of life re- 
vealed to emotion and imagination he comprehended and 
interpreted. Dogma in any form, however spiritual or 
subtle, whether modern or medieval in its intellectual 
setting, was very far from him or the controlling purpose 
of his life. Therefore, the conclusions drawn from Par- 
sifal by its expositors have been read into it by them or, 
more truly speaking, were in the legends on which Wagner 
based his drama. 

This brings us to the conclusion which I wish to pre- 
sent. The spiritual interpretations given to Parsifal are 
not in Wagner’s handling of his materials, but in the 
legends themselves. When it is claimed that Wagner 
teaches this or that in the way of ethical motive or spir- 
itual ideal, there is attributed to him what in reality 
belongs exclusively to those who developed the legend 
on which he based his drama. That he has added a 
meaning of his own by his use of the medieval story I 
have no wish to deny; but I also conceive it true that 
this meaning could have been brought out as perfectly 
had the tone-poet used the legend of Buddha, and that 
he would as readily have used it had it been as familiar 
to the German people for whom Wagner composed his 
great works,—that is, Wagner’s own teaching is univer- 
sal, and it is simply human. It is Christian in its setting 
because the German legends are Christian, and in that 
sense only. Had he written in China or Japan it would 
have been Buddhist, and the legend of Gautama would 
have served his purpose fully",as well. There is this 
limitation here, however, that Christianity is in the very 
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structure of the German heart and mind, that Wagner 
grew up into the German spirit and the Christan tradi- 
tion, and that Buddhism could not have been to him 
what Christianity was unless he had been born and bred 
in a Buddhist country. All that is meant by this is that 
so far as Wagner’s teaching goes it is as much Buddhist 
as Christian. 

In his remarkable book on “‘What is Art?” Tolstoi has 
declared that it is only the simple people, whose emotions 
are natural and untainted, who are capable of testing a 
work of art as to its real merit. Extravagant as this 
conclusion has been pronounced by the art critics, Wagner 
fully agreed with the great Russian novelist and ethical 
teacher. The critics deny this theory of the masters of 
art production, the greatest creators of the modern world. 
Shall we go with the critics, or shall we take issue with 
them in favor of the masters who originate and create? 
For my part, I am without hesitation on the side of the 
masters; for I think them the true interpreters of art and 
life, and the wise expositors of men’s relations to each 
other as well. 

In his ‘‘Art Work of the Future,’ and in many of his 
other writings, Wagner indicates how deeply he was im- 
pressed with the idea that all true art is the outgrowth 
of the people’s life,—a conclusion so vigorously asserted 
by Tolstoi again and again in these later days. ‘‘There 
exists no higher power than man’s community,” says 
Wagner. ‘‘There is naught so worthy love as the broth- 
erhood of man.’’ Again he says most impressively, and 
with all the strength of his vigorous nature, ‘‘It is for 
art, and art above all else, to teach this social impulse 
and guide it toward its right direction.”” This was what 
Wagner was teaching in Parsifal and in other of his 
dramas. As an artist in words and in music, both to- 
gether and inseparable, as his idea was, he sought the 
means most perfect for bringing out this greatest of 
human ideas,—the brotherhood of man. Primarily he 
sought his instrument in those creations of the people 
which have come to us out of the beautiful life of the 
past in the form of legend, myth, and tradition.—the 
fine expression of the brotherly spirit that has wrought 
itself into these great productions of human genius, all 
the greater in the universality of their genius in that 
no individual name limits or corrupts them. 

It was Wagner’s belief and practice that all true art 
work must be the outgrowth and interpretation of the 
people’s life. This is why he based his music dramas on 
the great legends of the past, because in them he found 
genuine manifestations of human brotherhood. They 
were not the mere expression of sentimental fellowship 
or hard economic equalizing of conditions, but a worthy 
manifestation of brotherhood in the process of artistic 
creation. Such creativeness, he maintained, must be 
made use of by all poets and musicians if they would 
produce what will appeal to the universal human heart. 
And it is this large and masterful idea of brotherhood we 
see presenting itself in Parsifal. In actual brotherhood, 
the life of love and service, are the deeper issues of ex- 
perience revealed. It is not the mystic feast that leads 
to peace and love, but it is self-forgetfulness and fidelity 
of service that make worthy of the fellowship and its 
communion. This communion is not the rite of a sect 
or party, but the outward expression of an inward fel- 
lowship of loving souls that may bring all men together 
if they will forget self in service. This was Wagner’s 
meaning, and it was not new with him or offéred in any 
sense as his artistic discovery. He found it in the old 
legends, and he sought to modernize it, to rénew its 
ancient splendor for the men of to-day, and to proclaim 
his faith in it as the eternal meaning and issue of life. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss. 
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The Seekers. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest abode, 
But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the lonely road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind; 
For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, 
And the watch-fire under stars, and sleep, and the road again. 


We seek the City of God, and the haunt where beauty dwells, 
And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial bells. 


Never the golden city, where radiant people meet, 
But the dolorous town where mourners are going about the street. 


We travel the dusty road till the light of the day is dim 
And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and by, 
Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest abode, 


But the hope, the burning hope, and the road, the lonely road. 
—John Masefield. 


A Unitartan Forecast. 


BY JOHN CARROLL PERKINS, D.D. 


Dr. Perkins, as secretary of the Maine Unitarian Con- 
ference, made his report at the forty-first annual session. 
We have omitted that which was merely local and pecul- 
iar to the churches in Maine, and offer our readers the 
main body of his report which relates to our common 
purpose. 


We come together as a body of Christian churches, in 
the name and, we sincerely trust, in the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We have striven to eliminate from our inner 
denominational life such disturbing animosities as arise 
from the administrative phase of religion, and also the 
bitter doctrinal strife that has so often turned worshipful 
assemblies into hothouses of barbarism. Our attitude 
toward other denominations is one of conscious sympathy. 
We know no rivalry except the rivalry of righteousness. 
We rejoice in religious growth of every form and kind. 
For ourselves, the path we have chosen is our only pos- 
sible path of salvation. Yet we realize what the great 
Bishop of Massachusetts, Bishop Brooks, meant when 
he said of his own, the Protestant Episcopal Church, ‘‘If 
the city of Boston were left to the ministrations of the 
Episcopal Church alone, she would die of religious star- 
vation.’”” And this he said not because he was in any 
way disloyal to his church’s value, but because he recog- 
nized the varied religious necessities of the human heart, 
which forbids one church to arrogate all truth to herself 
or one sect of Christianity to interpret truth for all. 
Each has her peculiar work. 

_ Thus when we see, or think we see, a sister denomina- 
tion apparently failing in her efforts to build herself up 
in good, we are certain that the community is thereby 
so much the poorer, and we regret the fact. We think 
our own fellowship is stronger and more likely to be per- 
manent, not when other sects are weak, but when they . 
flourish most. We have never yet known a church to 
grow permanently strong at the expense of another. 
Growth must be from different causes than those of décay. 
We are confident that the ancient simile of the apostle 
remains still true in the development of religion. ‘‘There 
are many members, yet but one body. And whether one 
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member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.”’ 

The story of our outward life is one of natural, normal, 
hopeful conditions. If our growing influence in our State 
were commensurate with such numerical increase, we 
might claim cause for gratitude. Of such influence, how- 
ever, the various communities where Unitarian churches 
exist must testify. It cannot be estimated here. 

We cannot contemplate a gathering like this without 
a keen sense of the fearful responsibility that we share 
with other serious people toward the better life of the 
world we live in. 

1. We have no fear before the great problems of Bibli- 
cal criticism. We have learned that the traditional use 
of the Bible by Protestants in the recent centuries is a 
use contradicted by reason, by the facts of history, by 
practical results. The theory of the Bible’s origin, of its 
infallibility, and of its separateness from other literature 
has been the problem of much recent study. The Uni- 
tarian Church has been compelled to accept the general 
results of the more rational interpretation of modern 
scholarship. Unitarians in this regard stand shoulder 
to shoulder with a host of students in all the sects irre- 
spective of name. It works almost to our confusion that 
so-called orthodox scholars have outstripped us in our 
own field of historical and theological study. With oft- 
times greater skill and always with far more popular em- 
phasis, the younger students in the Protestant churches 
have discovered and are advocating the very highest 
dreams of Unitarians. 

2. We have no real interest in schemes of church gov- 
ernment. ‘The attempts to find any problems of spirit- 
ual importance in the considerations of an Episcopal, a 
Presbyterian, or a Congregational order of church gov- 
ernment are to us futile and a burden. In America all 
Unitarians are Congregationalists. In several European 
countries Unitarians have bishops and an Episcopal 
order. The one vision we have in this regard is a vision 
of orderly, dignified, intelligent conduct of public wor- 
ship and the proper administration of funds and other 
resources for the better help of the world we live in. 
We deprecate the various attempts about us to build up 
mighty ecclesiastical institutions that shall rival in their 
boldness the common institutions of the State. We fear 
the outward power of religious rulers, whose prominence 
consists in church business rather than spiritual interpre- 
tation of life, in glorifying creeds and vestments and theo- 
retical orders of succession rather than the modesty and 
humility of honest living. In short, we want no church 
for the church’s sake. We would sink the paraphernalia 
of religion’s formalities under mighty waves of zeal for 
perfect citizenship, reasonable thought, and holy deeds. 

3. We have no confidence in any kind of so-called in- 
terdenominational unity, except a unity born of common 
sympathy, mutual toleration, and brotherly love. The 
ordinary effusions in advocacy of church union are an in- 
terruption to the self-respecting progress of a religious 
community. The truth in such efforts was honestly 
stated by Dr., now Bishop, Greer of New York, when he 
said to a body of men discussing church union, ‘‘If you 
look us directly in the eye, you will see that what we 
mean by church unity is that you shall give up your faith 
and habits of worship and ally yourselves with us.” 
Church unity obtained by forcing individual opinions, 
by reducing the content of faith to its lowest terms, and 
pretending not to recognize the natural difference of 
human striving, will result only in a colorless conquest, 
the very ghost of areligion. Denominational individuality 
has been the glory of American religion. And, when it 
ceases, unless all history is false, religion loses its power 
over the spiritual life. The genius of the American 
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Church lies never in its organization, nor in its identity 
of creed, nor its similarity of vestments, ritual, and tra- 
ditions. Its genius lies in its power to call out righteous 
conduct, a fresh zeal for the ever opening spheres of 
thought and activity in the direction of human growth. 

The purpose of your fathers, when they first gave the 
name ‘‘Unitarian”’ to a new religious body, was stated by 
them to be ‘‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity.” There is something of 
a tremendous assumption in a purpose like that. Who 
shall say what pure Christianity is? To us it has come 
to mean no less than the ideal life. And, while scholar- 
ship often compels us to change our forms of statement, 
while the movements of society may compel us to alter 
our practical schemes of accomplishment, the goal itself 
for which we strive is the eternal effort of human attain- 
ment. 

Our immediate task in the world is the maintenance of 
a simple, a dignified, a consecrated religious worship. As 
ministers we can conceive of no higher task, whether the 
means at our hands be meagre or plenteous. As people 
we realize that some form of public worship is absolutely 
essential to civil stability. To lead men in intelligent 
worship is our pre-eminent task. Our churches are not 
mere debating clubs. They are not even societies for 
the purpose of propagating social service. Some ele- 
ments of all these may enter into our administration. 
But our real task is the maintenance of public religious 
worship. We are as an organization to be judged here. 
To provide a house of God where his nature may be sug- 
gested and taught to us through the eager utterance of 
preachers, through the lessons of the world’s great re- 
ligious literature, through the quiet communion together 
with the noble, saintly lives of hope and cheer down 
through the centuries,—here is something unique, sepa- 
rated from our other life in that nowhere else is such a 
blessing possible, united to all our other life because 
without it we are dwarfed and halted and maimed in our 
varied professions and callings. Let us therefore above 
all else in our varied places determine to maintain this 
orderly, serious, religious worship, sending out from it 
into common life men and women who shall preserve 
their own lives in integrity and perpetuate a state of 
political and social honor. 


A Second Peace Conference. 


From the Department of State at Washington, over 
the signature of John Hay, has issued a letter message 
to the representatives of the United States, accredited 
to the government’s signatories to the acts of The Hague 
Conference, 1899. This letter is sent out by order of 
the President, and seems to us worthy to be spread before 
all our readers for their information concerning some of 
the most important movements of governments and phi- 
lanthropists looking toward the regulation of war and the 
establishment of peace. 


Sir,—The Peace Conference which assembled at The 
Hague on May 18, 1899, marked an epoch in the history 
of nations. Called by his majesty, the Emperor of Russia, 
to discuss the problems of the maintenance of general 
peace, the regulation of the operations of war, and the 
lessening of the burdens which preparedness for eventual 
war entails upon modern peoples, its labors resulted in 
the acceptance by the signatory powers of conventions for 
the peaceful adjustment of international difficulties by 
arbitration and for certain humane amendments to the 
laws and customs of war by land and sea. A great work 
was thus accomplished by the conference, while other 
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phases of the general subject were left to discussion by 
another conference in the near future, such as questions 
affecting the rights and duties of neutrals, the inviola- 
bility of private property in naval warfare, and the bom- 
bardment of ports, towns, and villages by a naval force. 
Among the movements which prepared the minds of 
governments for an accord in the direction of assured 
peace among men, a high place may fittingly be given to 
that set on foot by the Interparliamentary Union. From 
its origin, in the suggestions of a member of the British 
House of Commons in 1888, it developed until its mem- 
bership included large numbers of delegates from the 
parliaments of the principal nations, pledged to exert 
their influence toward the conclusion of treaties of arbi- 
tration between nations and toward the accomplishment 
of peace. Its annual conferences have notably advanced 
the high purposes it sought to realize. Not only, have 
many international treaties of arbitration been concluded, 
but, in the conference held in Holland in 1894, the mem- 
orable declaration in favor of a permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration was a forerunner of the most important achieve- 
ment of the Peace Conference of The Hague in 1899. 
The annual conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
was held this year at St. Louis, in appropriate connection 
with the World’s Fair. Its deliberations were marked 
by the same noble devotion to the cause of peace and to 
the welfare of humanity which had inspired its former 
meetings. By the unanimous vote of delegates, active 
or retired members of the American Congress and of 
every parliament in Europe with two exceptions, the 
following resolution was adopted: ‘‘Whereas enlightened 
public opinion and modern civilization alike demand that 
differences between nations should be adjudicated and 
settled in the same manner as disputes between individ- 
uals are adjudicated,—namely, by the arbitrament of 
courts in accordance with recognized principles of law— 
this conference. requests the several governments of the 
world to send delegates to an international conference 
to be held at a time and place to be agreed upon by them 
for the purpose of considering (1) the questions for the 
consideration of which the conference at The Hague ex- 
pressed a wish that a future conference be called; (2) the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties between the nations 
represented at the conference to be convened; (3) the ad- 
visability of establishing an international congress, to 
convene periodically for the discussion of international 
questions. And this conference respectfully and cordially 
requests the President of the United States to invite all 
the nations to send representatives to such a conference.”’ 
On the 24th of September, ultimo, these resolutions 
were presented to the President by a numerous deputa- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Union. The President 
accepted the charge offered to him, feeling it to be most 
appropriate that the executive of the nation which had 
welcomed the conference to his hospitality should give 
voice to its impressive utterances in a cause which the 
American government and people hold dear. He an- 
nounced that he would at an early day invite the other 
nations, parties to The Hague Conventions, to reassemble, 
with a view to pushing forward toward completion the 
work already begun at The Hague, by considering the 
questions which the first conference had left unsettled 
with the express provision that there should be a second 
conference. In accepting this trust, the President was 
not unmindful of the fact, so vividly brought home to 
all the world, that a great war is now in progress. He 
recalled the circumstance that at the time when, on Aug. 
24, 1898, his majesty, the Emperor of Russia, sent forth 
his invitation to the nations to meet in the interests of 
peace, the United States and Spain had merely halted 
in their struggle to devise terms of peace. While at the 
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present moment no armistice between the parties now 
contending is in sight, the fact of an existing war is no 
reason why the nations should relax the efforts that have 
so successfully made hitherto toward the adoption of 
rules of conduct which may make more remote the chances 
of future wars between them. In 1899 the conference of 
The Hague dealt solely with the larger general problems 
which. confront all nations and assumed no function of 
intervention or suggestion in the settlement of the terms 
of peace between the United States and Spain. It might 
be the same with a reassembled conference at the present 
time. Its efforts would naturally lie in the direction of 
further codification .of the universal ideas of right and 
justice which we call international law: its mission would 
be to give them future effect. 

The President directs that you will bring the foregoing 
considerations to the attention of the minister for for- 
eign affairs of the government to which you are accredited, 
and, in discreet conference with him, ascertain to what ~ 
extent that government is disposed to act in the matter. 
Should his excellency invite suggestions as to the charac- 
ter of the questions to be brought before the proposed 
second peace conference, you may say to him that at 
this time it would seem premature to couple the tenta- 
tive invitation thus extended with a categorical pro- 
gramme of subjects of discussion. It is only by com- 
parison of views that a general accord can be reached 
as to the matters to be considered by the new conference. 
It is desirable that in the formulation of a programme 
the distinction should be kept clear between the matters 
which belong to the province of international law and 
those which are conventional as between individual gov- 
ernments. The final act of The Hague Conference dated 
July 29, 1899, kept this distinction clearly in sight. 
Among the broader general questions affecting the right 
and justice of the relation of sovereign States, which were 
then relegated to a future conference, were: the rights 
and duties of neutrals; the inviolability of private prop- 
erty in naval warfare; and the bombardment of ports, 
towns, and villages by a naval force. The other matters 
mentioned in the final act take the form of suggestions 
for consideration by interested governments. 

The three points mentioned cover a large field. The 
first, especially touching the rights and duties of neutrals, 
is of universal importance. Its rightful disposition af- 
fects the interest and well-being of all the world. The 
neutral is something more than an onlooker. His acts 
of omission or commission may have an influence—in- 
direct, but tangible—on a war actually in progress, 
whilst on the other hand he may suffer from the exigen- 
cies of the belligerents. It is this phase of warfare which 
deeply concerns the world at large. Efforts have been 
made, time and again, to formulate rules of action appli- 
cable to its more material aspects, as in the declarations 
of Paris. As recently as the 28th of April of this year 
the Congress of the United States adopted a resolution 
reading thus: ‘‘Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that it is the sense of the Congress of 
the United States that it is desirable in the interest of 
uniformity of action by the maritime States of the world 
in time of war that the President endeavor to bring about 
an understanding among the principal maritime powers, 
with a view of incorporating into the permanent law of 
civilized nations the principle of the exemption of all 
private property at sea, not contraband of war, from 
capture or destruction by belligerents. Approved, April 
28, 1904.” 

Other matters closely affecting the rights of neutrals 
are the distinction to be made between absolute and con- 
ditional contraband of war, and the inviolability of the 
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officials and private correspondence of neutrals. As for 
the duties of neutrals toward the belligerent, the field is 
searcely less broad. One aspect deserves: mention .from 
the prominence it has acquired during recent times; 
namely, the treatment due to refugee belligerent ships in 
neutral ports. It may also be desirable to consider and 
adopt a procedure by which states non-signatory to the 
original acts of The Hague Conference may become ad- 
hering parties. You will explain to his excellency, the 
minister of foreign affairs, that the present overture for 
a second conference to complete the proposed work of 
the first conference is not designed to supersede calls for 
the consideration of special topics, such as the proposition 
of the government of the Netherlands, recently issued, to 
assemble for the purpose of amending the provisions of 
the existing Hague agreement with respect to hospital 
ships. Like all the tentative conventions, that one is 
open to change in the light of practical experience, and 
the fullest deliberation is desirable to that end. Finally, 
you will state the President’s desire and hope that the 
undying memories which cling around The Hague as the 
cradle of the beneficent work which had its beginning in 
1899 may be strengthened by holding the second peace 
conference in that historic city. I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Hay. 


Unpardonable Sin. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


No passages in the biographies of Jesus have been 
more grossly misinterpreted by crude tritheism than 
that which appears in Matt. xii. 22-37, paralleled in 
Mark iii. 20-30. 

By the exercise of power, occult and yet latent in 
prophets who preceded him and in apostles who followed 
him, Jesus had expelled a ‘‘demon’’ from a blind mute, 
so restoring both his sight and his speech. Certain 
Pharisees, learning of this exhibition of demiurgic energy, 
cynically remarked, “The man casts out the demons 
only by the power of Beelzebub, the prince of the 
dzemons’’ and, having so accounted for the ‘‘miracle,’’ 
went their way. Jesus, however, was not done with 
them, and, having heard their expression of opinion, 
confronted them with this dilemma :— 

You charge me with expelling demons by co-opera- 
tion with Beelzebub. Very well. If that be true, if 
Satan cast out Satan, he 1s at war with himself! How 
shall his kingdom escape ruin? If J cast out demons 
through Beelzebub, through whom do your dtsctples cast 
them out? ‘They shall pass sentence on you. 

Mark says: The teachers of the law who had come 
down from Jerusalem said, He is possessed by Beelzebub: 
he casts out demons through the prince of the demons! 
And, calling the multitude to him, he said to them in 
parables: How can Satan cast out Satan? If there be a 
civil war in a kingdom, that kingdom must be brought 
to ruin. If a family be at discord, within itself, that 
family must be brought to ruin. KH Satan contend 
against himself, and his power be divided, he must be 
brought to ruin and destruction. 

A proposition whose fallacy could be met and over- 
thrown by a dilemma so self-evident could not have 
been announced in the first place with any sincere be- 
lief in its truth. The Pharisees knew that their ex- 
planation of the phenomenon was inconsistent with it- 
self, knew that their malevolence had vitiated their 
reasoning processes, and that they had uttered an opinion 
which they could not defend. The victory of Jesus was 
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as complete as it was facile. And, having put his op- 
ponents to confusion, he proceeded to apply to them a 
universal and immutable principle of moral judgment. 
He said :-— 

Though every other sin and calumny may be forgiven 
men, yet the calumny against the Spirit of God will not 
be forgiven them, . . . He who speaks against the Son of 
Man—that is to say, man, humanity—may be forgiven; 
but he who speaks against the Spirit of God will not 
be forgiven, neither now—nor hereafter! Mark adds: 
Because they said, He is possessed by a foul spirit! 
And Matthew reports a discourse in regard to speech, 
culminating in the declaration that for every evil, vile, 
injurious, foul word that men speak, they will give an 
account in a day of judgment. 

All this is as luminous as words can be, and as logi- 
cal as logic itself. It is patent beyond all controversy 
that Jesus, with an insight born of a supreme and un- 
sullied chastity of soul, discerned the vicious impulse 
which inspired the adverse judgment of the Pharisees, 
and exposed its secret and its unreasonableness. He 
said: You confess that a man has received sight and 
speech. You do not disprove the fact of healing, and 
you cannot doubt that its real cause is in my posses- 
sion of demiurgic power. Your own children, your own 
disciples, perform the same act. How do you account 
for their performances? You are guilty of maligning 
not me but the Spirit of God. And, inasmuch as such 
a sin is grosser than a sin committed against a man, you 
are guilty of a sin immeasurably greater than any 
which you might commit against me! 

Now a crude tritheism—or, perhaps, an _ illogical 
duality—finds in this, first, the dogma of the Trinity, 
and then the doctrine of an unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Spirit, or third person of the Godhead! 

(a) In the passage, as reported by the evangelists, 
there is not the slightest warrant for believing that there 
are three persons in the Divine Unity, co-eternal, co- 
ordinate, co-equal; for the common exegesis itself gives 
to the third person an exaltation of sanctity denied to 
the second, as if a sin against the third person were per 
se greater than a sin against the second person. Such 
interpretation is wholly foreign to the text, because the 
contrast which Jesus makes is a contrast between sin 
against a man and sin against God. ‘The Pharisees had 
deliberately characterized divine energy diabolic, and 
therefore were guilty of a sin so base that it might be 
graded as ‘‘unpardonable.’’ 

(6) Such a sin, so committed, is inexcusable, unpar- 
donable, not because it will never be repented of and made 
impossible of recommission, but because no defence of 
it could be made on the ground of ignorance. The Phari- 
sees deliberately attributed the healing to diabolic col- 
lusion, when they knew that Jesus was incapable of such 
collusion, and that such phenomena could not be ac- 
counted for on any such hypotheses. 

In a word, there is no specific sin against the ‘ ‘Holy 
Spirit’’ which, once committed, places the individual 
beyond the pale of repentance. Unpardonable sin is 
that phase of moral evil which exists when, in spite of 
knowledge of truth, the will acts against judgment. 
Readjustment is possible, rectification of attitude is 
always morally possible; and it is not impossible to con- 
ceive that the Pharisees, who had accused Jesus of pos- 
sessing a ‘‘foul spirit,’’ reconsidered their utterances 
and became his disciples. 

For no dictum of dogma can persist if not in accord 
with a universal principle; and it is one of the universal 
principles of the divine administration that, despite the 
eternal condemnation which in the nature of things falls 
upon transgression of law, God himself never renders re- 
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pentance impossible. Indeed, there is nothing which 
is so likely to produce reaction as the commission of the 
extremest sin. And of this truth the repentance of Judas 
is the most vivid illustration; for if ever a man com- 
mitted ‘‘unpardonable sin,’’ it was Judas, the Man of 
Kerioth; and, if ever man repented, it was the poor 
victim of his own violence, crying out into the wide 
spaces of the air, ‘‘I have betrayed innocent blood,’’— 
a confession which carries with it that deliverance from 
guilt which itself is forgiveness. 
CINCINNATI, Oaro. 


The Goodness of Miss Dove. 


‘‘What’s the use, I’d like to know, of church?”’ asked 
Black Bear. 

“Probably some fad that our forefathers got up,”’ 
sneered Lean Wolf. 

‘Well, ’tain’t me that’s going to go on with such tom- 
foolery,”’ said the bear. 

“‘T won’t either, so let’s resign.’ 

‘‘Good,”’ said the bear, ‘‘we’ll resign.” 

So they stalked about paw in paw, and called out to 
every one they met, ‘‘Oh, we’re not going to give our 
Sundays up for that foolish church.’ Some of the silly 
animals thought this might be a good plan, so several of 
them resigned. Soon the church was very small; but 
Miss Dove, who had heard the conversation between the 
bear and the wolf, grieved that her friends should be so 
faithless, and went and told the bear and the wolf how 
it came that we had Sunday for a day when all went to 
church to pray and learn to be good. And, when they 
learned why, they told all the other animals; and the 
church soon grew larger than it had ever been before. 

You see the reason that the animals had never known 
the meaning of church was that Mr. Chipmunk, the min- 
ister, only told them long stories, and pretended that he 
was very wise; but now they had Mr. Owl for a minister, 
and went to church Sunday evenings. 


Spiritual Life. 


From the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest 
height.—Carlyle. 
se 


Not what has happened to myself to-day, but what 
has happened to others through me,—that should be my 
thought.—Frederick Deering Blake. 


8 


To me there is something thrilling and exalting in the 
thought that we are drifting forward into a splendid 
mystery, into something that no mortal eye has yet seen, 
no intelligence declared.—E. H. Chapin. 


eal 


The fear of others’ displeasure and the foolish, cruel 
wish of pleasing men—a wish doomed to eternal dis- 
appointment—have robbed me of all nobility of manhood. 
Every time I trample down such fear I become an im- 
mortal.—Mozoomdar. 

Sd 


The persistence of faith, despite the lack of outward 
proof, is a divine demonstration of Something that 
throws on the human mind a reflection which, like an 
image on a screen, cannot be accounted for unless it be 
itself the substance of things hoped for and evidence of 
things not seen. Until we reach the reality, let us rest 
in the sign.—Bartol. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From the “Patrician’s Daughter.” 


What! deemst thou sin 
The hope of fame? 
I say not that. His heart 
Lacks a fine chord that thrills not at the touch 
Of human gratitude! To strike the rock 
Till crystal waters gush, and with the wand 
Lay bare the hidden treasures of such earth 
As sterile looks at surface,—to do this 
And to be known to do it yields delight 
Conscience forbears to challenge. But to prize 
The praise we win more than the good we work, 
Yea, to compare the two in worth—degrades! 
The truly great are fashioned so, and shed 
Their affluent beauty round, as planets shine, 
Birds sing, and rivers roll, from laws within, 
From native impulse, elemental life! 
Their origin, their motive is above; 
And nought below compels them or restrains. 


a —J. Westland Marston. 


Universal Suffrage. 


In the extraordinary election of Tuesday, and in the 
preparation for it, there has been another lesson to the 
Quidnuncs and margin people, and elegants of whatever 
name, as to what the American people is and who the 
sovereign of this country is. 

Nobody has yet chosen to write the history of universal 
suffrage. Universal suffrage has crept into our Consti- 
tutions, and the people who made the Constitutions were 
hardly conscious themselves what they did. But the 
truth is that the destinies of this country are in the hands 
of the People of this country; and the success of universal 
suffrage means that the average American voter is com- 
petent to the duties, privileges, and the task of adminis- 
tration. There is what the boys would call a very ‘‘rot- 
ten” fashion bred in Europe of speaking of the day la- 
borers as the foundation of the pyramid of which the 
head is a sort of burgomaster or prince or king or em- 
peror. It is taken for granted that this lowest stratum 
is mud and slime. And, when you say you are governed 
by the People, it is supposed that the people is such a 
populace as Rome had when Mark Antony addressed it. 

These people with very large heads, the Pharisees of 
the body politic, the people who have spent a year or 
two in Europe and are well up on their Matthew Arnold, 
accept universal suffrage as a sad necessity: but they 
know that they could themselves do better, and occa- 
sionally they put their heads out from their carriages 
and tell us that they do know better. But to them, as 
it was nineteen hundred years ago, ‘‘these people know- 
eth not the Law,” which means they cannot read Latin 
and Greek, and, therefore, ‘‘they are accursed.” Such 
people as that thought they governed America from 
1800 to 1860. The slight wave which introduced Andrew 
Jackson into the Presidency awakened the mind of such 
old-fashioned rulers to the truth that there was a People 
who would direct things while the City of Washington 
was not directing them, nor a feudal government. But, 
in fact, the People of America had been governing Amer- 
ica all along. Mr. Jefferson did not want to buy Lou- 
isiana, and the people of America compelled him to. . 
Albert Gallatin and Mr. Clay did not want to have the 
North-west territories. The people of America knew bet- 
ter and insisted upon it. The general government, so 
called, insisted that it would not build roads to the West: 
the people of America chose to build them and built 
them. 
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In all those years the country was ruled by the South- 
ern States, who did not lose their hold till the battle of 
Gettysburg. The congressmen and Presidents of that 
class knew almost nothing of the Free men who control 
nature and work with God. To make an accurate and 
scientific use of words, they were acquainted with labor, 
with drudgery, but they did not know what work is, the 
ergon of the New Testament, which means the control of 
matter by spirit. How should they, without anybody 
within hundreds of miles of them who could invent a 
cotton gin or make a water pail? They saw nothing but 
the slave who handled the hoe. In the free States, on 
the other hand, there was growing up a body of men who 
were called workmen, who created as God creates, worked 
as God works, and really allied themselves to him in 
bringing in his kingdom. 

As long ago as the year 1882, Mr. Wright, now the 
eminent president of the college at Worcester, gave me 
the statistics of Massachusetts industry which showed 
that of the whole population of this State 41 per cent. 
were workmen. The European writers to whom I have 
alluded always choose to speak of these people as if they 
were the rabble of Mark Antony’s time. In point of 
fact, the men who by physical labor turn up the soil to 
the light of God, the men who sell their muscle and phys- 
ical strength for their wages, was scarcely 3 per cent. of 
the working force. They were not nearly equal in num- 
ber to the class of government officers and professional 
men or dainty men of letters who talk about the ‘‘higher 
classes” and ‘‘lower classes,’ and really think a soldier 
is distinguished because he trains in a small company. 

Mr. Wright told me at that time that this class, ‘‘the 
body of men connected with the government and the pro- 
fessions, make about 44 per cent. of the working popu- 
lation. The body of merchants, not including their 
clerks and other persons to whom they pay wages, is 
about ro per cent. of the whole body. The proportion 
of men engaged in transportation is somewhat larger. 
And, as you will imagine, in a New England State half 
the working force is engaged in manufactures and me- 
chanical industry.” 

I used Mr. Wright’s figures in an address which I made 
in Providence in 1883, and I said: ‘‘If we were to speak 
of the man who earns the lowest wages as being the foun- 
dation of our social order, on which the rest of it stands; 
if we were to speak of the better-paid industries as the 
higher classes,—and so the old writers do speak,—I 
should show you on the blackboard or on canvas that, 
even in that faulty language, our social order is repre- 
sented by the outline of a vase not large at the bottom, 
rising in a graceful curve till the area of its circle is four 
times as large as it was where it began, and then grow- 
ing smaller again to a second circle at the top. It is no 
longer a pyramid, with its broad foundation in the mud 
and a solitary apex in the sky.” 

It is in utter ignorance of such statistics as Mr. Wright 
gave me then, or which Mr. Wadlin or Mr. Pidgin would 
give me to-day, that the dainty people, the people of the 
margin, as I call them, choose to ridicule the results of 
universal suffrage. 96 per cent. of the people of Massa- 
chusetts are people who support themselves by the use 
of their brain. 4 per cent. at the outside are the people 
who use their muscle and nerve—well, as oxen use theirs. 

Then comes along Governor Stuyvesant, or one of his 
successors, and makes mea speech which Washington Iry- 
ing puts into print for me, to say, ‘‘You would not trust 
a shoemaker to take care of your watch; why do you trust 
a shoemaker for a vote in the government?’ And then 
he looks in at his club and reads the Rundschau or the 
Revue des Deux Mondes or the Spectator, and values 
himself because he is not as other men are. But I find 
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I do trust the nursery man if I want to plant actinidia 
polygama; I do trust the carpenter if I want to have my 
cold frame properly covered; I do trust the shoemaker if 
I want a pair of shoes. Much more than this, I am quite 
as apt to find that the nursery man or the shoemaker 
or the carpenter tells the truth, reads wisely and well, 
brings up his children to love God and to serve man as the 
average baron or squire or knight of the shire. I find that 
truth, honor, courage, and integrity are as much valued 
by the man who is running four looms in a factory as 
they will be by the average nobleman who is playing 
cards at Monte Carlo or shooting grouse in the Highlands 
of Scotland. I find that fraud or any other forms of 
falsehood are as much despised by workingmen as they 
are despised by noblemen and bishops. 

What the great election teaches is that we must honor 
all men. What God has cleansed we must not call com- 
mon. We must not think that a knowledge of the op- 
tative and subjunctive carries with it a particular love 
of right or a particular hatred of wrong. If it should 
teach us that one of God’s children ‘‘deserves’’ as much 
as another, and that among other things it follows that 
each child of God deserves an education as careful and 
thorough as another, it teaches us what we most need 
to learn ; and so far as the American people understands 
that the moral laws of the universe are to control intel- 
lectual elegance and physical force, so far will the Amer- 
ican people be able to continue its confidence in univer- 
sal suffrage. Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Rogers Public Library. 


In behalf of all who have been benefited by it, the 
librarian of the Rogers Public Library, Rogers, Ark., 
wishes to thank all who so generously responded to the 
appeal published in the Register some time ago. The box 
from the Lend a Hand office was a real treasure box, 
and very desirable books have arrived by mail and ex- 
press from many places. The library, which was opened 
in June, now contains several hundred volumes, and prom- 
ises well. Good books are always welcome. We ask the 
Register to kindly acknowledge books from the following 
persons: Mrs. James M. Daly, Miss Mary A. Foster, Miss 
G. M. Alger, Mrs. James H. Brazier, Mrs. N. Folsom, 
Mrs. P. C. Severance, Miss Martha Brooks, Mr. H. D. 
Morse, Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Townsend, Mrs. Chandler 
Robbins, Channing Sunday-school of Newton, Lend a 
Hand Club of Needham. 


A Prayer. 


O Source of Life and Strength, many of Thy mercies 
do we plainly see, and we believe in a boundless store 
behind. No morning stars that sing together can have 
deeper call than we for grateful joy. Thou hast given 
us a life of high vocation, and Thine own breathing in 
our hearts interprets for us its sacred opportunities. 
Thou hast cheered the way with many dear affections 
and glimpses of solemn beauty and everlasting truth. 
Not a cloud of sorrow but Thou hast touched with glory, 
not a dusty atmosphere of care but Thy light shines 
through! And, lest our spirits should fail before Thine 
unattainable perfections, Thou hast set us in the train 
of Thy saints, who have learned to take up the cross of 
sacrifice. Let the time past suffice to have wrought our 
own will, anid now make us consecrate to Thine. Amen. 
James Martineau. 
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An Irishman’s Story.* 


The combination of genteel poverty and 
elegant culture in the social circle in which 
the agreeable Irishman who writes this book 
had his origin is very attractive. One of the 
most agreeable features of any society that 
has been stationary and well compacted 
during generations of acquaintance with the 
ideals of art and literature is the almost in- 
stinctive absorption of what we call culture. 
Nearly all the boys in that community were 
poor. They all belonged to families in which 
education and scholarly studies were fa- 
miliar. By aid of monks of various orders 
they learned to read Latin and Greek, most 
of them could read French, some Italian, 
and some German; but no one of them was 
without some knowledge of a language other 
than his own. There was the zeal for learn- 
ing and the quick imagination which have 
always made cultivated Irishmen some of 
the most agreeable creatures in society. Mr. 
McCarthy tells his story in a straightforward 
way, with little dramatic incident and not 
much novel information; and yet, because 
of his engaging personality and the charac- 
ter of the people he has met and the im- 
portance of the events which have occurred 
along the path of his life, we read the narra- 
tive from beginning to end with pleasure. 
During the early part of his life, he was 
engaged in journalism and general literary 
pursuits, with no thought of political prefer- 
ment. His successes as a writer were 
largely in America, where he quickly found 
friends and received orders for all the lit- 
erary work he could do, while travelling in 
all parts of the country. He met and was 
entertained by Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and others; and, wherever he 
rested in his pilgrimages, he found friends. 
His work as a lecturer was discursive and 
extemporaneous, but served the purpose of 
the hour. Almost by chance he was called 
to stand for a seat in Parliament, and, being 
elected, took his place, and for many years 
served with credit to himself and the Irish 
party of which he was a stalwart supporter. 
He stood by Parnell in his great fight, and 
did not desert him when he fell from his 
high seat. He foresaw the trouble that was 
coming to him, and was not without sym- 
pathy for him when clouds and darkness 
closed upon the end of his career and his 
life. In England he had the friendship of 
men of renown in literature and in politics, 
including Browning and Gladstone. But in 
all that he did his heart was in literature 
rather than in politics, partly because ‘‘poli- 
tics’ toa member of the House of Commons 
brings no income. ‘‘Graft’” would not have 
tempted him had it been available. He lived 
by literature, and his service to the State 
was gratuitous. But, aside from necessity, 
evidently he was more interested in writing 
a novel than in following a discussion or 
making a speech in the House of Commons. 
His account of the difficulties under which, 
in the reading-room, an author might at- 


*An IrisHmMaN’s Story. By Justin McCarthy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net. 
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tempt to work out the plot of a novel, with 
interruptions from fellow-members who sup- 
posed that he was only writing some per- 


functory letter to a constituent, or from the |’ 


party whip who summoned him to take part 
in a division in the House, is very amusing, 
partly because of the innocence with which 
the love throes of some innocent maiden 
are contrasted, as of equal importance, with 
the affairs of the British Empire. ‘‘Genial” 
is the only word which properly describes 
these reminiscences of a man who has en- 
dured the wear and tear of journalism and 
politics and the tedium of ill-health at last, 
without writing a sarcasm upon his opponents 
or even damning with faint praise his friends 
and colleagues. 


THE CHURCHES AND EpucaTED MEN. A 
Study of the Relation of the Church to 
Makers and Leaders of Public Opinion. By 
Rev. E. N. Hardy. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25 —The period covered by this study is 
1636-1900. The object was to discover the 
relationship of educated men to religious life. 
The means used is investigation of religious 
life in the colleges from the founding of 
Harvard College till the present. The test 
is the proportion of ‘“‘professors” of re- 
ligion to ‘‘non-professors’’ among the stu- 
dents. The conclusion is that, since the 
proportion of ‘‘professors” to the other kind 
is on the whole higher to-day and increas- 
ing, the outlook is correspondingly brighter. 
The point of view, it will be observed, is that 
of a pastor. Church membership is the 
crux. A college man of the present in- 
evitably challenges the test. He remembers 
the fidelity to the loftiest ideals of living 
manifested by scores of classmates and school- 
mates not “‘professing’’ Christians, and de- 
clares that the standards of action are often as 
high and as faithfully realized by non-com- 
municants as by church members. Yet it 
must be conceded that, in a historical re- 
view like that before us and in a statistical 
age like our own, a concrete basis could 
hardly be found in any other set of facts, 
though the method necessarily leaves much 
to be desired And the reader feels that 
even the author, in his just defence of the 
college life of the present (found in his last 
chapters), realized that his process was un- 
satisfactory, and that, if other means had 
been available, he would have employed 
them. Written from the ‘‘evangelical” 
standpoint, the volume contains some things 
that the liberal will challenge. One of these 
is the insistence upon revivalism as an in- 
dex of improvement. Another is the con- 
stant use of the term ‘‘infidelity” to express 
a certain phase of thought. Mr. Hardy 
surely knows that many of ‘Tom Paine’s” 
positions are now the accepted postulates of 
even evangelical teachers, especially those 
which relate to the Old Testament. Yet 
they are the opinions which gained him the 
name of ‘‘infidel.’’ In spite of such defects 
the book is eminently readable. It brings 
out once more the misfortune of that ec- 
clesiasticism which once dominated and en- 
thralled even education and (it must be ad- 
mitted) drove men into “‘infidelity.” The 
author’s: optimism is justified, though he 
only hints in the latest chapters at the real 
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grounds for this which lie outside the in- 
crease in proportion of the members of 
churches now found in the college community. 


REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2 net.—The time has 
long since come when frank and full state- 
ments of opinion and records of fact concern- 
ing our great civil struggle are welcome, both 
in the North and in the South. Mrs. Pryor’s 
work is one of the many to be welcomed for 
the light it throws upon the thought and 
feelings which drove the men and women of 
the South into the war. One of the most 
useful services rendered by such books is the 
effect in increasing the conviction that, with 
a little more patience, forbearance, and 
mutual understanding, it would have been 
possible finally to emancipate the slave, free 
the South from the burden of slavery, and 
the North from complicity with it, without 
the awful carnage and waste of war. In Mrs. 
Pryor’s mind prejudices still linger which 
lead her to contrast the bravery and chivalry 
of Southern soldiers with the opposite qual- 
ities in those who were on the other side. 
But she only does what is always done in 
such cases, picks out the best on one side 
and the worst on the other and contrasts 
them with each other ‘There is little, how- 
ever, of this to distract the reader’s attention 
from a vivacious record of events and de- 
scription of manners and customs in Wash- 
ington when James Buchanan was Presi- 
dent, and in the adventures and sufferings 
of Mrs. Pryor, her family and friends just 
below the battle line in the Southern con- 
federacy, It seems almost incredible that 
a frail and refined lady could carry her 
family through such scenes of danger and 
suffering to a happy conclusion when the 
war was over, and Gen. Roger A. Pryor, 
ex-Confederate soldier, became a practising 
lawyer in New York, and a member of the 
Supreme Court of the State. Her account of 
the colored people bears out the statements 
of Thomas Nelson Page in the last Serib- 
ner’s Magazine concerning the fidelity of the 
negroes to their Southern masters and the 
services they rendered cheerfully and affec- 
tionately during all the dark days of the 
war. May the influence of such books be 
increased until sectional prejudice and racial 
hatred shall die out in the United States, 
and the spirit of peace shall take possession 
of all our people and control all our insti- 
tutions! 


THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN IRELAND. By 
Michael Davitt. Harper & Brothers. New 
York: $2.50 net.—It is not often in these 
days that we meet a book in its superficial 
aspects so uninviting as this one. To begin 
with, it is of enormous size, seven hundred 
and twenty-five pages of forty-six lines. 
Two volumes of Green’s History of England 
would not equal its scope. The paper is 
poor, the type small and compressed. The 
whole appearance suggests an effort to bring 
to its present price a book which, invitingly 
brought to the market, might easily cost 
twice the sum. And, looking into the sub- 
stance of the volume, we find there also 
features that do not satisfy us. The wisdom 
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conveyed in the remark of Sydney Smith, 
that the period of human life has been se- 
riously abridged since the Flood, the author 
clearly did not adopt for his guidance. His 
aim seems to have been to prepare a big 
book rather than a great one, an omnium 
gatherum rather than a compressed and di- 
gested narrative. It must be an heroic 
spirit that does not falter in the effort to 
get through his vast detail. Then he seems 
singularly disregardful of literary perspec- 
tive. He suggests an artist who should at- 
tempt to individualize every object in his 
landscape. Everything that comes to hand 
he puts in, and so makes his book a compila- 
tion rather than an organism. Were it en- 
titled “‘Material for a History of the Fall of 
Feudalism in Ireland,” the title and the 
matter of the volume would suit each other 
exactly. Here is the material: the history 
in the proper meaning of the word is yet to 


be written. With these strictures, however,. 


upon the volume as a work of art we must 
not be understood to think lightly of its 
value. On the contrary, we recognize in it 
elements of worth that are not slight. We 
find here vast store of information, many a 
startling fact, many a racy tale, many a 
pungent anecdote, many a high moral re- 
flection, many an outburst of splendid 
patriotism. The sufferings. of Ireland, her 
hopes and her aspirations, who will may 
learn from these pages. We offer cheerful 
commendation of the volume as it is; and, 
if we wish it were something other, it is for 
its better service to letters and to the cause 
to which it is devoted. 


UNION SEMINARY ADDRESSES. By Thomas 
S. Hastings. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—Dr. Hastings became 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1881, when sixty-four 
years of age. From 1888 to 1897 he was 
president, resigning in the latter year, This 
volume was published at the request of his 
colleagues in the faculty. It includes the 
author’s Inaugural Address, opening ad- 
dresses at the beginning of the school year, 
farewell addresses given to various graduat- 
ing classes, and a large number of short 
talks given at morning chapel services. The 
fundamental character of all can hardly be 
better indicated than by quoting from the 
talk on Isaiah xliii. 10: ‘‘Ye are my wit- 
nesses.” ‘That is our mission, our life, 
We are witnesses for God... . We are wit- 
nesses to men. It is our business to testify 
rather than to argue.” A rare personality, 
dominated by a profound sense of the in- 
spiring power and reality of the Christian 
life,—this is what exhales from these pages. 
It is, indeed, discouraging to find that, in an 
allusion to the Fall, that fictitious event is 
treated as the cause of the awful sins and 
sufferings of men. In spite of such blemishes, 
however, the noble tone and influence of the 
book remain, The first address makes an 
earnest plea for brave, broad, rich, strong, 
and tender manhood in the minister. A 
prominent idea is that the minister does not 
preach to live, but lives to preach. There is 
much that is quotable, such as ‘“‘To suspect 
every one is the worldly maxim: to rever- 
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ence every one is the Christian maxim.” 
Dr. Hastings has a fine gift of illustration, 
personal experiences, bits of biography, his- 
tory, and literature being used beautifully 
and effectively. After reading these ad- 
dresses, one rather envies the students who 
sat under a man of such vigorous mind, 
tender heart, and noble life. 


STORIES OF DiscovERY; STORIES oF AD- 
VENTURE. By Edward Everett Hale. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 each.— 
Twenty years ago Dr. Hale prepared these 
volumes to carry out a plan suggested at a 
Librarians’ Congress in Boston. It was the 
belief of experts that boys and girls of aver- 
age intelligence can be made to take a real 
interest in the reading of the best books if 
these books are entertaining, and if the boys 
and girls are properly introduced to them. 
Dr. Hale expressly disclaims any intention 
of offering to his readers stories which are 
complete in themselves. His plan is rather 
to offer them, from the records of voyage, 
discovery, and adventure, selections so in- 
teresting that curiosity will be excited, and 
the children will be prompted to seek the 
books from which these stories were taken 
in the hope of finding more treasures of the 
same delightful kind. Extracts are given 
from various works which show how for the 
last five hundred years men have sought 
adventure and found it in all parts of the 
world. As these books are specimens of per- 
manent literature, they are just as fresh and 
timely now as when the collections were 
first made. Among the many selections the 
reader will find some account of the first 
voyage of Columbus, the discovery of the 
East Indies, the exploration of the Pacific 
Ocean, voyages round the world, Arctic dis- 
covery, expeditions in Africa and to the 
South Pole. There are also glimpses of 
Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville, Fernando 
Cortez, the Jesuits, Humboldt’s travels, and 
adventures in Siberia. 


ScIrENTIFIC ASPECTS OF MORMONISM; OR, 
RELIGION IN TERMS OF LiFE, By Nels L. 
Nelson, Professor of English in the Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. New Vork: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—‘‘In every human being 
is an ultimate principle co-eternal with the 
universe [pre-existence and future existence] 
There never was a time in the universe when 
there was not a man and a woman capable 
of physical generation; for, generically 
speaking, God is man, and man may become 
God. God can so tense the eternal medium 

. as to carry assurances of himself... 
to our souls. The dominant note of Mor- 
monism is: ‘As man is, God once was. As 
God is, man may become.’ Leaving out 
much generally accepted matter, these quo- 
tations give the essence of our author’s con- 
tention, He maintains that Mormonism 
represents the only consistent scheme of 
evolution, inasmuch as it alone recognizes a 
continuous spiritual evolution of man up to 
God. Under this exaggeration one per- 
ceives a basis of truth, as throughout the 
book there is an element of scientific fact. 


~The ethical principles announced are excel- 


lent. ‘‘Knowing law is knowing God object- 
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ively. Living in harmony with law is know- 
ing God subjectively.” When a religion 
undertakes to place itself on a scientific 
basis, its future may safely be left to the 
opinion of mankind. As for the social aspects 
of Mormonism, Prof. Nelson reserves that 
subject for another volume. The present 
volume is forcible in style, full of enthusiasm 
and conviction. 


Younc AMERICA IN THE HANDS OF HIS 
Frienps. By Arthur W. Sanborn. Boston: 
James H. West Company.—Of this book one 
thing must surely be admitted, and that is 
that it is unique. We know nothing in liter- 
ature that isits like. Political problems are 
often enough discussed in novel, sermon, 
poem, and cartoon. Here they are the 
staple of adrama. The questions uppermost 
in our time and country are treated in a 
comedy of one act. It is a bold venture, 
and in some aspects sticcess must be allowed 
it. One meets in it passages of real dramatic 
power. There are lines that cling to the 
memory for their keen and searching wit. 
There are passages that force home truths, 
which, like ill-tasting medicine, we may be 
the healthier for taking. Wherein it fails, 
however, as a work of art, isin illusion. Of 
this it has next to none. The state of mind 
reflected by the Irish ecclesiastic, who said 
of Gulliver's Travels that he believed scarcely 
a word of it, will be experienced by no reader. 
Its salient event,—our doings in the Philip- 
pines,—its characters,—Miss Philipena, Miss 
Guam, Miss Porto Rico, Miss Empire, Col. 
Gorgon, Gen. Fustian, Senator Jingo, and 
the rest,—keep us constantly in mind that 
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it is just a question over which we have 
agonized or are agonizing that we are here 
considering. Still there is real merit in the 
enterprise, in its style, its temper, its noble 
feeling, its pregnant and incisive wisdom; 
and for these we give it our cordial greeting. 


THE HEaRT’s Quest. A Book of Verses. 
By Barton Grey. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—It is difficult to believe that 
all of these pieces are metrical experiments. 
For some of them it seems very sure that the 
writer must have looked into his own heart 
and written what was beating there. The 
recurrent notes of waiting, longing, hope de- 
ferred, and failure and regret sound too 
persistently to be regarded as purely im- 
aginative constructions. They sound so per- 
sistently as to give a monotonous effect, and 
more so because their lengthened sweetness 
is too long drawn out. Grant’s father said 
that Hiram (that was the original name) 
had ‘‘the gift of continuance,” and Mr. Grey 
is similarly endowed. Several of these 
poems would be better if they were not half 
solong. Aubrey de Vere tells us how Tenny- 
son would ‘blot from ‘‘In Memoriam” stanzas 
as good as others, to concentrate the effect. 
The fable is respectfully commended to Mr. 
Grey. He has the instincts and the ear of a 
true poet, a pleasant fancy, and a gift for 
musical expression. Several of the pieces 
disclose the fact that the writer is of South- 
ern birth. There is a generous tribute to 
Robert E. Lee and a lament for the Con- 
federate dead. Such subjects are welcome 
as a relief from the monotonous subjective 
emotionalism which dominates the book al- 
most to the exclusion of any other quality. 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. 
By Sarah Tytler. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.—Miss Tytler’s comprehensive 
review of Italian, Flemish, German, French, 
Spanish, and English art is clear and so well 
arranged; and it will be found exceptionally 
useful by those who desire to inform them- 
selves about the lives and the works of the 
great painters of the world. A certain 
general knowledge of the paintings here de- 
scribed is necessary to even a moderate de- 
gree of culture, and it is for learners and out- 
siders in art that the book is mainly intended. 
Miss Tytler’s aim has been to explain and 
instruct, not to criticise or discuss, and she 
has not hesitated to quote from other author- 
ities. ‘‘We know of no book,” says one 
critic, ‘‘which within the compass of this one 
gives to the uninitiated exactly the sort of 
information about art which they desire.” 
It contains twenty full-page illustrations in 
half-tone from famous paintings. 


THE RIDER OF THE BLACK Horse. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. $1.50——This is the sixth 
of the stories of the revolutionary period 
which Mr. Tomlinson has written, and 
there is no series of books for boys which 
presents the events of this time with more 
careful accuracy or such a fair idea of the 
different elements among the contestants. 
Not one of the half-dozen is more stirring 
than this. Its hero is an express rider 
for Washington, who lands in some thrilling 
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situations. He escapes death narrowly, 
but is not always successful in also escap- 
ing its twin danger, capture, and help comes 
to him more than once from an unexpected 
quarter. The time is in the early summer 
of 1777, when the men of both sides were 
severely tested, and the scene is in the 
country along the Hudson. 


SPORTSMAN JOE. By Edwyn Sandys. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
In the first place Mr. Sandys’s new book 
is a delightful story of life in the Canadian 
woods, written with an enthusiasm that 
makes the reader wish he could be “in it” 
too; and in the second place he gives much 
useful suggestion to those who are already 
planning to follow his lead in their next 
vacation, all this without taking into ac- 
count a scrap of a love-story. The style 
of the narrative is bluff and snappy, with 
an out-of-door breeziness and a practical 
grasp of detail that are doubtless the prod- 
uct of actual experience, while the charac- 
ters are whole-souled companions, lovers 
of the woods and streams, and not merely 
death-dealing antagonists of the wild creat- 
ures. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Louis Wallis, the author of An Ex- 
amination of Socrety from the Standpoint of 
Evolution, has read widely in the generally 
accessible literature of natural science, eco- 
nomics, and general history; but the jus- 
tifying reason for existence of his volume 
does not appear unless it may to followers of 
the late Henry George. Mr. Wallis has dis- 
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covered the startling fact that civilization 
tends to produce a change with classes 
(which a few persons have probably suspected 
before), and he recommends the Single Tax 
or something like it as a complete remedy. 
(The Argus Press, Columbus, Ohio, $1.75 
net.) 


Any book that helps to make the Old 
Testament Psalms intelligible to the general 
public is welcome, and we hope, therefore, 
that Prof. John Edgar McFadyen’s Messages 
of the Psalmists (New York, Scribner) may 
be widely read. (vol v. of The Messages of 
the Bible, edited by Profs. Sanders and 
Kent). The Psalms are here arranged in 
groups according to the nature of their 
subject-matter (adoration, imprecation, peni- 
tence, prayer, etc.), and are rendered in 
paraphrase. There is an introduction treat- 
ing of the religious value of the Psalter, of 
the character of Hebrew poetry, and of some 
problems of the book, and there are short 
foot-notes. The critical position taken by 
the author is sound, and the paraphrase, 
while showing the shortcomings of all para- 
phrases (such as more or less interpretation 
of the text by the paraphrast, and here the 
loss of the poetical beauty), is in general 
well done. A similar paraphrastic render- 
ing of the book of Lamentations is added. 


The Magazines. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot for No- 
vember is at once a pleasing and a painful 
one. The pleasing part is furnished by Ed- 
ward FitzGerald, ‘‘Percival Stockdale and 
the Baldock Black Horse.” It is very slight, 
but it has the unmistakable smack of Fitz- 
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Gerald’s quality. It gives some account of 
Stockdale, leading up to an “‘elegant inter- 
lude” in his autobiography which was pub- 
lished in two volumes, octavo, in 1809, 
The ‘elegant interlude” was a happy meet- 
ing with the beautiful daughter of the land- 
lord of the Baldock Black Horse Inn. The 
painful parts are furnished by Archdeacon 
Groome. They are two bits of rustic pathos, 
—‘The Only Darter” and ‘‘ Master Charley.” 
They are as genuine examples of real humble 
tragedy as were ever written, both of them 
things to crack the heart. 


This is the best time to subscribe for St. 
Nicholas, It has seemed in years past as if 
the magazine, that true and tried friend, 
was as good as a magazine could possibly 
be; but 1905 promises to be a banner year. 
First and foremost comes the new serial, 
“Queen Zixi of Ix,” by L. Frank Baum, 
and it will be notable for its illustrations in 
color. This feast of fun and fancy will have 
plenty of richly attractive short stories for 
company. A few of those who will contrib- 
ute fiction and sketches through the year 
are Commander Robert E. Peary, Bertha 
Runkle, Joaquin Miller, Elliott Flower, Dane 
Coolidge, ‘‘The Practical Boy” will be a 
series of twelve valuable papers for the boy 
who likes to do things, by Joseph H. Adams, 
for years chief designer of artistic wood and 
metal work for a big manufacturing firm in 
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New York. Another important series of 
papers, six in number, by Dr. E. E. Walker, 
will discuss ‘‘Until the Doctor Comes.” 
These are designed to tell, briefly and clearly, 
what to do in case of accident or sudden ill- 
ness. Charles H. Caffin, one of America’s 
leading art critics, has prepared a series of 
articles on ‘‘How to Study Pictures,” in 
which he adopts the plan of contrasting, in 
each article, the work of some great artist 
with that of another equally great master, 
showing a single picture painted by each, and 
pointing out the likenesses and differences 
between the two pictures and the methods 
of the two painters. Many other notable 
contributors and contributions will add to 
the value and interest of S# Nicholas during 
1905. 
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$1.25. 
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The Dome. 
China Dolls. 


There are china cups and china dolls 
And Chinamen galore, 

All huddled in together 
Ina little China store. 


The china cups are pretty, 
And the china dolls, oh, dear ! 

I wish I had a hundred 
Sitting round me now right here. 

But the Chinaman that sells them, 
With his slits of eyes askew, 

And hair all braided down his back 
In such a funny queue,— 

If all his dolls should grow and grow 
Until like him they grew, 

And I should have the care of them, 


Oh, dear, what would I do? 
— Charles Keeler. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Captain. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


Edwin sat on the grass under the pine- 
tree, playing with the brown pine cones that 
were scattered about him. ‘‘They are sol- 
diers,’’ he said, as he stood them up in a long 
row, ‘‘and I’ll beat the drum, and they’ll 
march.” 

He picked up a stick that lay near, and 
began to drum on his little tin pail, “I'll 
march first, and they’ll come after. Rub-a- 
dub! Rub-a-dub!”’ said he. 

Down the little path to the white gate he 
went. Mamma did not let Edwin go out on 
theroadalone. ‘Soldiers can march through 
gates,” he said. 

“‘Chirp-chee-chirp! Soldiers mind!” sang 
a little bird from the apple-tree. 

“TI am captain,” answered Edwin, “and 
they have to mind me. We'll march to 
Auntie Jane’s house, and she’ll give me a 
cooky.” 

Out the gate, down the hill, across the 
little bridge over the brook marched the 
little captain, beating his drum and holding 
his head high. How cool and quiet the 
woods were, almost too quiet! It was lone- 
some where it was so shady and still. 

“My soldiers are behind me. Forward, 
march!” he cried, making ‘all the noise he 
could with his drum. 


“ 


‘Mamma! Mamma! Where, where’s 
mamma?’”’? murmured the brook. 
“That is strange,” said Edwin. ‘‘The 


brook never said that to me before.” 

Out in the hot sunshine again, and now 
the little captain began to feel tired. Was it 
ever so far to auntie’s house before? It was 
hard to march through the deep sand. It 
filled his little shoes, and he stopped by the 
willows and took them off, and his stockings 
too. “Soldiers can go barefoot if they want 
to,” he said. 

Just then a big frog splashed into the pool 
under the willows. ‘‘Co chug! Bad boy! 
Co chug! Go home!”’ it croaked in its deep 
voice. 

“J’m a captain,” said Edwin, jumping to 
his feet, much startled. ‘‘You are a cross 
old frog, and I won’t stay here any longer.” 

But the sand was hot to his tender little 
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bare feet, and he drew a deep sigh as he 
marched up the long hill. Even when he 
was half way up, he could still hear the frog 
croaking out, ‘‘Go home! Go home!” 

Soon a big stone hurt his foot. When he 
brushed away the hot tears that he could not 
wink back, some sand found its way into the 
big blue eyes, and then the tears came faster 
than ever, 

“When mamma takes me to Aunt Jane’s, 
I have a clean han’k’shif,” he murmured, 
vainly thrusting both hands into the pockets 
of his blue gingham apron. ‘‘Next time I’ll 
*member to see if I have one.” 

When he came to the bars to the great 
pasture, he saw a raspberry bush just on the 
other side and crawled through the bars to 
get some berries. Hungry and thirsty, he 
dropped his pail in his eagerness to get 
through, and scratched his hands and tore 
his apron; and, oh, dear! there were no 
berries there, not one! 

Then he looked about to see if he could 
see the dear little white bossy grandpa had 
given him for his birthday present. ‘You 
are three years old,” grandpa had said, ‘‘old 
enough to wait on grandma, and help to 
take care of baby, and be mamma’s right- 
hand man.” He remembered, for mamma 
said it over to him every night after he had 
said his prayers and been tucked into bed. 

“T can’t find my bossy, and I can’t find 
those bars,’ said Edwin, wandering this 
way and that, up hill and down, and crawl- 
ing through fence after fence. On and on he 
went, now running fast to find. his own dear 
home, now walking very slowly, he was so 
tired. He forgot all about being a captain. 
He was only a hungry, lonely little boy, who 
wanted his home and his mamma, and could 
not find them. 

His wide straw hat had long ago been 
pushed back from his damp golden curls, 
and hung by its elastic on his shoulders. 
The elastic hurt his neck, and he took off 
his hat and tried to fan himself with it. 
Oh, how hot and thirsty he was! He won- 
dered who would pick up grandma’s ball of 
yarn when she sat down to knit. He won- 
dered if baby had waked up from her nap. 
He wondered if mamma had brought up the 
potatoes for dinner from the cellar. 

“Prob’ly she had to get them herself. 
Prob’ly they’re eating dinner now, and there 
isn’t anybody to sit in my high chair.” At 
the thought of his empty chair at the dinner- 
table, he tried to run again, but stumbled 
and fell. He was too tired to get up again, 
and lay there, sobbing aloud. 

“Prob’ly I shall never get to auntie’s 
house, and I shall have to stay here all 
night. It must be ’most night now, I’m so 
tired.” The dark lashes drooped, the sob- 
bing ceased. The tangled golden curls and 
the blue gingham apron and bare, travel- 
worn feet were only a motionless speck under 
the wide blue sky. The little captain was 
fast asleep. 


The baby had waked up, and grandma was 
tending her; but no dinner was ready, for 
papa and mamma and Joe and Hannah 
were all hunting for Edwin. Upstairs and 
down they looked, in house and barn, gar- 
den and farm-yard, corn crib and hayloft, 
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carriage shed and workshop, but in vain, 
The only trace of Edwin was the row of cone 
soldiers that mamma’s sharp eyes discovered 
under the pine-tree in the little front yard 
surrounded by the white picket fence. 

“He didn’t come back into the house,” 
said grandma. 

“He must have gone out the gate,” said 
mamma, 

“He may have started for Jane’s,” said 
grandpa. ‘I will go after him.” 

Not far from the gate he found the tiny 
han’k’shif which had slipped from Edwin’s 
pocket as he had marched gaily along. Here 
and there grandpa could see the print of a 
tiny shoe, and he looked eagerly about, 
hoping every moment to catch sight of the 
little run-away. All through the woods he 
found no trace of him; but, when he came 
to the willows, there lay the dear little shoes 
and stockings, half buried in the sand. 
“Poor little boy!” said grandpa, putting 
them into his pocket and brushing away a 
tear. 

Under the pasture bars grandpa found the 
little tin pail, and the broken twigs on the 
dried-up berry-bush showed him that the 
wanderer had been there. Here grandpa 
could not tell which way to go. He searched 
carefully about in all directions; but the 
short grass showed no footprints, and, though 
he shouted himself hoarse, no answer came. 

Papa and mamma and Joe and Hannah 
joined the search, Aunt Jane and Uncle 
Robert started out, and ‘‘Toot! Toot!” 
the big dinner-horn called the neighbors to 
come to help find the lost boy. 

It was growing cool now. The sun had 
gone down, and a chill in the air told of the 
coming on of rain. It was nearly dark when 
grandpa went through the young orchard 
into Uncle Robert’s pig pasture, from which 
a long lane led up back of the barns. When 
he came near the pigs, ten of them, of all 
sizes, he thought anxiously, ‘‘I do hope 
Edwin hasn’t been here. He doesn’t like 
pigs. What is that?” 

Grandpa stepped quickly forward and 
snatched from the ground, right under the 
feet of the pigs, the fragment of a straw hat, 
held together by a draggled band of blue 
ribbon, It was Edwin’s, and the pigs had 
been chewing it. 


“Edwin!” he shouted. _ ‘‘ Edwin! Holloa! 


Edwin!” Then he held his breath and 
listened. 
“Holloa, g’an’pa!”” answered a sleepy 


little voice. He turned quickly, and only a 
few feet away a little figure raised itself 
from the ground. Grandpa sprang forward, 
caught him in his arms, and held him close 
to his breast. 

“Why, g’an’pa! 
metoo? Holloa, dere, pigs! 
g’an’pa. I don’t like pigs.” 

Grandpa did hold him tight, and Edwin 
was quite surprised to hear his glad shouts 
of ‘‘Found! Found!” and by seeing all 
the people come running to meet them as 
they went along, 

Grandpa took him right into Aunt Jane’s; 
and such a rubbing and toasting, such wrap- 
ping in soft, warm blankets, such sipping of 
now this and now that, each sip hotter than 
the last, Edwin had never known. 


Where you going? Take 
Hold me tight, 
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“T’m glad grandpa found me,” said Edwin, 
as mamma tucked him into the little trundle- 
bed where he slept when he staid all night 
at Aunt Jane’s. “I couldn’t find myself 
anywhere,” 

Edwin was a very sober little boy after 
mamma’s long talk with him at home next 
day. “Before a man can be a soldier,” 
said she, “‘he has to learn to mind; before 
he can be a captain, and make others mind, 
he has to learn to rule himself.” 

“T’ll begin now,” he answered earnestly, 
“and I’ll never min away again.” And he 
never did. 


At Bedtime. 


Lillis, the elf, snuggled up to me on the 
broad window-seat. She was uncommonly 
human and nice. 

“What sort of stories did you like best 
when you were a little girl?” 

“Oh, stories of what my mother did when 
she was small,—the most commonplace little 
things. I never tired of them.” 

“What were they?” pressed the elf, fling- 
ing a little brown stocking and shoe over my 
knee. 

“Oh, quite dull things. I can’t imagine 
why I liked them so,—how she used to take 
broken bits of crockery out onto the rocks 
in the Maine orchard and playhouse. 

“How all of the girls had to knit their 
own stockings, all but Martha. She was so 
small that they didn’t make her knit. But 
one winter, mother, the oldest of the mother- 
less children, went away for a time; and, 
when she came back, Martha had knitted two 
pairs of stockings for her cat, so that pussy’s 
feet shouldn’t be cold when she walked on 
the snow. After that little Mat had to knit; 
for they said that, if she was big enough to 
knit stockings for her cat, she was big enough 
to knit them for herself.” 

“Well, what did you use to do when you 
were a little girl?” says the elf, beginning to 
unfasten the top button of her guimpe. 

“Oh, I can’t begin to tell you. There were 
the hollyhocks, you know, growing so straight 
and gay along the orchard fence. One caught 
bees in them, fastened them in with blades 
of grass, and listened to the angry hum 
within, 

“Then there was the grape arbor, with long, 
low seats, where we played house and lined 
the floor with dry stalks for rushes. 

“Never mind, that wasn’t half as nice as 
keeping store at a box counter, under the 
cherry-tree-in-blossom, where we sold things 
for pins, or making houses in the apple- 
trees, Oh, what lovely green parlors and 
blue bedrooms we had! and, oh, those yellow 
Porters and little wine apples, crimson as 
rubies outside, all pinky-white within!” 

‘Tell me a good scare story,” says Althea, 
creeping in, ‘‘that one about old Mrs. Har- 
rington, you know.” 

“Not before the elf,” I said severely. 
“She’s too small. After she goes to bed, 
perhaps.” 

“Just one more,” says the elf, “‘and I 
won’t be scared if you'll leave your door 
open and let your light shine through when 
I’m in bed.” She was in her little night- 
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gown now, but with blue eyes very wide, 
as always at bedtime. 

“Well, when I was staying at Aunt Olive’s, 
that summer, down in Maine, auntie wanted 
some raspberries the worst kind, and I said 
that I would goand picksome. It was pretty 
hot, and I hated to pick berries; but I 
thought that I would ask another girl to 
go with me, and that we could make a nice 
time out of it. But, when I got up to the 
girl’s house, she couldn’t go, so I hurried on 
alone. Over the summer fields into the 
cool woods I went, and along a woody lane, 
when I heard a noise as of some animal—a 
dog, I thought—snarling. I kept on, curi- 
ously, and there at the foot of a tree was a 
creature digging and pawing in the ground, 
and a more angry creature I’d never seen, 
It was fairly wild in its fury. And then I 
realized that it looked queer. Was it a dog 
—or what was it? Were those spots or 
stripes? And then I turned and ran for 
dear life, my empty pail swinging, and so I 
arrived home again, in safety, but without, 
alas! a single berry. 

“My good aunt did not scold and she did 
not sympathize, and I’ve never known to 
this day whether I had an escape or a silli- 
ness. But the postmaster did say, a day or 
so later, that his neighbor, Ben Harriman, 
had seen a panther in one of his lots the 
week before.” 

“Good-night,”’ says the elf reluctantly. 
“But your stories aren’t half as nice as my 
mamma’s, I think.’—Althea L. Hall, in 
Boston Budget. 


The Rubber Plant. 


Though your tree is tall and strong, 
Not a rubber has grown there yet ; 
And you’ll need some before long 
If you get the floor so wet. 
— Churchman. 


Dogs that wear Shoes. 


In Alaska even the dogs wear shoes—at 
least part of the time. It is not on account 
of the cold, for a shaggy Eskimo dog will 
live and be frisky when a man would freeze 
to death. The dog does all the work of 
dragging and carrying which in the country 
falls to the horses, and in trotting over the 
rough ice of the mountain passes his feet 
soon become bruised and sore. Then his 
driver makes him soft little moccasins of 
buckskin or reindeer skin and ties them on 
with stout thongs of leather. In this way 
he will travel easily until his feet are thor- 
oughly healed up. Then he bites and tears 
his shoes with his sharp wolf-like teeth and 
eats them up. 

Wonderful animals are these dogs of 
Alaska! Although they are only little fel- 
lows,—not more than half the size of a big 
Newfoundland,—they sell from $75 to $200 
each,—more than an ordinary horse will sell 
for in this country. They will draw two 
hundred pounds each on a sled, and they 
are usually driven in teams of six. They 
need no lines to guide them; for they readily 
obey the sound of their master’s voice, turn- 
ing or stopping at a word. 

But the Eskimo dogs have their faults. 
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Like many boys, they are over-fond of having 
good things to eat. Consequently they have 
to be watched closely, or they will attack 
and devour stores left in their way, especially 
bacon, which must be hung out of their 
reach, At night, when camp is pitched, the 
moment a blanket is thrown upon the ground, 
they will run into it and curl up, and neither 
cuffs nor kicks suffice to budge them. They 
lie as close to the men who own them as 
possible, and the miner cannot wrap himself 
so close that they won’t get under the blanket 
with him. They are human too in their dis- 
inclination to get out in the morning.—New 
England Farmer, 


Bird’s-nests. 


There are almost as many kinds of bird’s- 
nests as there are houses, and, like houses, 
they are large or small, pretty or ugly, neat 
as they can be, or straggling and untidy. 
One species of the vireo, of which there are 
a great many varieties, makes almost as 
beautiful a nest as the humming-bird, which 
it imitates in one respect. It also covers 
the nest with gray-green lichens, so that it 
cannot be found. I once saw a vireo’s nest 
that had been fastened into a forked twig 
where it was made secure. First the bird 
covered the whole outside with cobwebs, 
then to these webs it had attached the lichens, 
making a rough surface that looked like a 
mossy knot on a bough, just as the humming- 
bird does. The song sparrows, and many 
other kinds of native sparrows, make their 
nests almost altogether out of horse-hair, 
which they gather up in the roads and in the 
fields where the horses graze. The blue- 
jay, with its fine plumage, makes a very 
slovenly nest. It chooses the fork of a 
tree, and piles in the building material in 
the most careless manner, just dumping it 
down, apparently without any thought about 
it. For this reason a jay’s nest is easy to 
find, for there usually flutters from it a col- 
lection of strings and bits of rag, The dove 
is also careless about her nest, getting to- 
gether a few sticks which are placed in hap- 
hazard fashion, and which certainly cannot 
be very comfortable for the brooding mother. 
The dove very often selects the honey-locust 
for her nesting-place, probably because the 
long, sharp thorns are a protection against 
the hawks and jays.—Advance. 


How may book-keeping be taught in a 
lesson of three words? Never lend them. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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How sifts the sunlight through these oaks outspread! 
And through their boughs what flash of crimson wings! 
Each cup and fern a fragrant censer swings. 

Earth’s loveliness to me is daily bread. 

At this rich board I bow my grateful head, 

And eat and drink, the while my bosom sings, 
Forgetting for an hour the thousand stings 
Of yonder city,— Palace of the Dead! 


At every living tomb, or South or North, 
The spirit, hearkening, heareth Nature chide: 
“O souls of men, to Beauty why so slow? 
Day’s realm awaits you! Lazarus, come forth !”’ 
And then, to them that stand the grave beside: 
‘‘Unbind their cerements! Loose, and let them go.’’ 
—James H. West. 


Chicago’s Experiment. 


“There are one hundred thousand chil- 
dren in Chicago who cannot tell a rose from 
a dandelion nor a daisy from a violet.” To 
prove this, a physician, armed with bou- 
quets, visited those public schools where you 
can 


“Climb clean above the roof and look from 
the steeple, 

And never see a robin, nor a beech 
ellum-tree! 


or 


... but the city! city! city! 

And nothin’ but the city all around us 

ever’ wheres!” 

He was astonished to find the children 
absolutely ignorant of the names of the most 
common, old-fashioned flowers, while there 
was scarcely a child who could not repeat 
the names of the popular pugilists and ac- 
tors. It is pointed out by Mr. Perkins of 
the Small Park Commission that those same 
sections contribute most to the juvenile 
criminals and contagious disease epidemics. 
Car bandit murderers are a natural product, 
made to order by such conditions. 

_At the Massachusetts Reform School re- 
cently, of the three hundred boys there was 
not one country boy. The tenants of the 
log cabin, with their patched clothes and 
barefoot children, may be poor, but they 
are not “‘prisoners of poverty.’’ They are 
“rich as all creation,’”’ with creation at their 
doors. 

The city cannot go ; 

“Back to Griggsby station— 
Back where the latchstring’s a-hangin’ from 
the door, 
And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear 
as a relation,” 

The city is here to stay and to grow. To 
grow bigger? To grow better or worse? 
That is The Question of the century. 

Mr, G. A. Parker, as chairman of the Cen- 
sus Committee of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association and superintend- 
ent of the seven-hundred-acre park endowed 
by Mr. Keney of Hartford, made a report on 
the lack of parks in industrial cities like 
Scranton, Lowell, Fall River, and Elizabeth, 
and the slight use of the distant naturalistic 
parks by the workingmen of all cities. Of 
the socialized park that ought to be and 
ought to be open every day in the year, and 
every hour of the day and evening, he says :— 

“TI would have playgrounds for the chil- 
dren, lots of shade, and, if possible, grass, 
where the workingman’s wife and children 
could sit during summer afternoons. I 
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would have lots of seats and tables and a 
superabundance of light, so that a man, 
after a days’ work, would find a pleasant 
place during the evening hours, one in which, 
if he so desires, he could take his evening 
meal, I would have bright flowers, as cir- 
cumstances would permit, but none or few 
shrubs, I would have a stadium where con- 
tests could take place, and an outdoor and 
indoor gymnasium. I would have a shelter 
with an abundance of rooms, light, and heat 
for rainy evenings and the winter. I would 
have band concerts and parties. I would 
remember always that the workingman is an 
independent person and does not like to re- 
ceive a service from another without giving 
service in return. The one thing that he 
does not need and ought not to endure is 
paternalism, but he does need and is willing 
to pay for communityism—if the city will 
provide the way in which it can be brought 
about. I believe that the park which is 
needed in industrial cities has not been built 
Wet, 

That was written in 1903 by a skilled 
specialist. It was an optimistic prophecy, 
a hope, one year ago. It is history in the 
making to-day. All that and more Chicago 
began to do when the frost went out of the 
ground in the spring of 1904. 

There are twenty-eight such socialized 
parks to be constructed immediately. $2,- 
500,000 of bonds have been issued by the 
city. $12,000 a year is provided for the 
maintenance of each park. This at 4 per 
cent. equals the interest on $300,000, For 
twenty-eight parks it means an endoéwment 
of over $8,000,000. This, with the $2,500,000 
in bonds for creation, makes over a $10,000,- 
ooo investment for Chicago’s experiment in 
Social Redemption through the thoroughly 
comprehensive use of neighborhood parks as 
socialized agencies, 

It was the privilege of the writer to be 
one with a group of social settlement folk 
in Chicago Commons when Mr. Foster, long 
time superintendent of the South Park sys- 
tem of Chicago, outlined the scope of the 
work proposed to be done in the new neigh- 
borhood parks. Many cities have neigh- 
borhood parks of limited number and un- 
certain function. It would be unlike Chi- 
cago to copy. She was upbraided for being 
slow, for lacking in the humanities, for hav- 
ing no wider vision than the horizon of a 
hog. Chicago waited, watched, thought, 
counted the cost, and collected the cash. 
She hired architects, secured social engineers, 
and now takes the usual Chicago position in 


doing the “‘impossible’”—like the World’s. 


Fair and the drainage canal, which is not 
only a cloaca maxima, but a highway to the 
seas and a source of water power second only 
to Niagara, owned by the city. Then there 
are the freight subways; but biggest of all 
is Chicago’s grapple in the dark with the 
peril of democracy,—of cities so wholly given 
to merchandise, so overbuilt, so careful of 
gain, so careless of life, that the city which 
ought to exist solely for the people becomes 
the prison of the people, whose self-same walls 
shut humanity in and God and nature and 
neighbor out. 

This is the story. The agitation for and 
by the Small Park Commission had secured 
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the necessary legislation at Chicago and 
Springfield for twenty-eight neighborhood 
parks. Just what neighborhood parks should 
be and do was something of a mystery. It 
is one thing to get a site for a factory, an- 
other to design the plant and install the ma- 
chinery. That these neighborhood parks 
should be sites for social factories to turn 
out a better fabric of life seems to have been 
the controlling thought of Mr. Foster and 
his associates of the South Park board. To 
this board is assigned fourteen of the parks 
provided. The preliminary plans show the 
portion set aside for play-fields. 

These in every case are depressed three 
feet and will be flooded in winter for skating. 
Children are welcomed at every point with 
swings, with sand gardens to make things, 
and wading-ponds to get wet in. 

Chicago has remembered the boy and his 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness without the pursuit of a policeman. 
The policeman with a club gives way to a 
big brother with a big heart and a head full 
of schemes for a jolly good time, ‘‘when work 
well done,” in school or shop, “‘hath pleas- 
ure fairly won,’—a pleasure rivalling that 
of the ‘‘Happy Farmers.” Of even greater 
importance than the play-fields are the gen- 
erously big, splendidly equipped swimming 
pools. You can argue, says Mr, Foster, with 
a boy, till you and the boy are tired, that he 
ought to take a sponge, tub, or shower bath 
every day for decency’s sake. He agrees 
with you, but dodges the bath. There is no 
inherited instinct for boys or ducks just to 
wash and be clean. But, Mr. Foster says, 
if you will put a great big swimming pool at 
the other end of your shower bath, the boy, 
for the joy that is set before him, will take 
the shower bath with zest. This was proved 
ninety thousand times at McKinley Park last 
year from August to September. Best of all, 
on the days set apart for girls and women, 
“ladies” from aristocratic Hyde Park drove 
over in carriages, took the preliminary 
shower, and, in the democracy of the swim- 
ming pool, ceased to be ladies and became 
women,—the next best thing to do when 
you have missed being a boy. 

McKinley Park, opened in 1903, has been 
used as an experimental station to the best 
possible social machinery. The picture of 
the pergola and generously big swimming 
pool suggests classic beauty and the new 
humanism. Summer days are well provided 
for with tools for play and physical culture 
and music and rest and neighborhood life. 

But the “‘melancholy days” come quickly 
when biting frosts and winter’s wailing winds 
drive the people—where? Ask the saloon- 
keeper. He knows. He has made ready 
cosey nooks, warm fires, club-rooms, halls, 
and rooms for lodges and weddings and 
neighborhood life. All these, with shrewd 
business sagacity, the man behind the bar 
has provided for the people. All these and 
more, with the same business sagacity, plus 
an awakening social conscience, the city of 
Chicago is providing for the people, paid for 
and endowed by the people, without a cent 
from anybody but ‘‘just ourselves.” Here 
is a hint of a saloon substitute that may 
substitute. Paternalism has played its part 
Exeat 
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The social settlement group in the Com- 
mons were atnazed to hear Mr. Foster quietly 
outline the scheme, not shown in the prelimi- 
nary plans, of neighborhood park houses 
containing all the essential social features of 
Y.M.C. Avs, social settlements, institutional 
churches, and saloons. These park houses 
will contain an assembly room, seating four 
hundred. What for? For the people! What 
will they do? Ask the people. These park 
houses will also have reading-rooms, game 
rooms, gymnasia,—whatever ministers to the 
needs of the city neighborhood in a com- 
munity way. ‘‘ Why, this is nothing less than 
municipal social settlements!” saysone. ‘It 
will interfere with existing social organiza- 
tions.’”’ What are organizations for? Is a 
hospital ever so beautiful as when it is 
empty? So bold is the step that many good 
people are scared 

Many good folk are scared. They always 
are. Every step in humanity’s ascent toward 
life and light has been terrifying to those 
who think they stand 7m loco parentis to the 
people, who ‘‘are not men yet,” nor ever 
will be if democracy must forever be in tute- 
lage to benevolent paternalism. Revelation 
pictures a city without a temple. Drum- 
mond conceives this to be the natural result 
of the work of the Church. The highest 
tribute to the work of Y. M. C. A.s, so- 
cial settlements, and all who have genuinely 
wrought for social redemption is to have 
done their work so well that the State sees 
the opportunity and the obligation to do 
for all its members what these voluntary 
organizations have done and could do only 
for a few. The State is richer than any of 
its members, and only the State in its com- 
munal wealth is rich enough to make possible 
a full social redemption. We Americans 
would not give up State education to volun- 
tary workers, however wise, consecrated, 
and conscientious. Can the State do for its 
children, big and little, socially, what it has 
done intellectually, from the kindergarten 
to the State University? It zs an experi- 
ment: will it succeed? That depends. Mr. 
Foster says:— 

‘‘We can hire the architects and engineers 
to draw the plans and let the contracts for 
the works. All that is simple; but where 
can we find the people to use the social tools? 
There will probably be for the fifteen social- 
ized parks of the South Park system a su- 
perintendent and a resident superintendent 
with helpers. The policeman to prevent 
people from doing things is out of date and 
out of place here.” 

To meet the emergency, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, with his usual sagacity, has been 
giving a course of lectures at Chicago Uni- 
versity on training for social service. Plainly 
there is a new vocation. A very successful 
church worker or Y. M. C. A. secretary 
might fail here. A preacher might not do 
until he had dropped his titles, his cloth, 
and had forgotten several things. Demand 
will create the supply. 

Wherever possible these social redemp- 
tion parks have been placed next to the pub- 
lic schools. This is for the immediate use 
of the schools, and also for that ultimate 
social use of the parks and the school build- 
ings by all the people. 
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It is an experiment, but not a forlorn 
hope. St. Paul has done successfully in a 
small way in its socialized Island Park, in 
the Mississippi River, what Chicago is pre- 
paring to do, and must do, in a big way. 
Here is something constructive. When 
those humanized parks are ready for human- 
ity, it were a rare pleasure to sit alongside 
of the toiler, with his children at play, and 
listen to music, paid for by “all ye who 
labor.”” I would like to walk through the 
beautiful pergolas, and dive off into the city’s 
swimming hall, built and maintained by the 
newsboys and other aristocrats. Here is the 
beginning of Social Redemption,—a city 
saving itself, a city finding its God by find- 
ing its neighbor.—George L. McNutt, in In- 
dependent. 


An Adventure-loving Missionary. 


After you have seen Donaldine Cameron in 
the Home,—the Presbyterian Chinese Mission 
in San Francisco, of which she is head,—sur- 
rounded by the love of the Chinese girls who 
call her mother, seen her in court fighting 
for their freedom and their virtue, seen her 
on her rescues, doing brave things with a 
quick decision of a soldier, her type dawns 
upon you. She once explained herself in a 
rare moment of confidence. 

A friend said to her:— 

“T believe that you enjoy the rescue part 
of your work.” 

“My dear,”’ said Miss Cameron, “my an- 
cestors were Highland cattle thieves. It’s 
the spirit of them in me. It’s the real, true 
love of adventure. I’ve tried to make my- 
self believe that I love it because I’m doing 
the Lord’s work, and I suppose that I have 
a good deal of the missionary spirit or I 
couldn’t bear the burdens of this place; but, 
really, it’s the cattle-raiding Cameron does 
it!” —Everybody's Magazine. 


A Machine as Teacher. 


For years—in fact, since the day of its 
introduction—the American people have 
looked upon the talking-machine as of no 
value except as an amusement. Like the 
old story of having to go away from home 
to learn news about ourselves, it took a for- 
eigner to show us what might come from 
a serious use of this wonderful invention. 
Six years ago, Prof. Carlos V. Cusachs, an 
intellectual young Spaniard who now occu- 
pies the chair of that language at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy, discovered that this 
machine might be used to revolutionize the 
study of languages in our colleges and give 
to the students of all institutions the same 
pronuriciation. To the boy or girl who 
has gone through college trying to master 
French, with a new instructor and style of 
speaking the language each year, this method 
comes like a rainbow after the storm. It is 
not so difficult to learn how to translate 
French, and the proper use of the popular 
phrases which have crept into our news- 
papers and literature; but, in this day of 
bustle and business, what the student needs 
most is the quickest way to learn how to 
correctly pronounce the language. The 
talking-machine can give him this, because 
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it is impossible for it to mispronounce a 
word. The records never become impa- 
tient or disagreeable if questioned by the 
student a hundred times over. 

Prof. Cusachs has experimented with 
several machines, and finally discovered 
that the disk style with the hard-rubber 
records was the best and most correct. T'wo 
years ago Lieut. Commander Huse was per- 
suaded to give it a trial at the naval academy, 
and, like most people in taking up something 
unknown, he was rather sceptical and gave 
the method a severe test. Eight midship- 
men who never “‘made good” in the lan- 
guages were selected as the ‘“‘dog.” They 
were given talking-machines with the text- 
books and Spanish and French records. 
After a few months of study, when the final 
examination came off, two of these young 
men passed the highest examinations of the 
class, and the other six passed “‘good.’’ 
The machine at once became a part of the 
course of study, and two hundred are now 
being used by the midshipmen. 

The system in vogue at the naval academy 
is the result of deep investigation and a 
careful study of the sounds of the two lan- 
guages, Spanish and French. In Spanish, 
for instance, there are forty-two sounds 
which constitute, so to speak, the scale of 
sounds in that language, and around these 
are grouped all the Spanish words. ‘The 
machine is not used in the class-room, but 
is an assistant in the study of the lesson. 
Should a student mispronounce a word, 
he is told to refer to the sound,—say the 
twentieth, or whatever the number may 
be. He goes to his room, selects the record, 
and with the text-book before him listens, 
while the talking-machine grinds out again 
and again the sound which he has failed 
to catch, until the correction is firmly fixed 
in his mind, It is an odd sight to see two 
future admirals sitting across the table 
from each other in their severely plain 
room, holding the little rubber tubes to their 
ears, learning to properly speak a foreign 
language by the use of an American toy. 
The records are carefully made, and some- 
times fifty are wasted before an absolutely 
correct one is obtained. 


MacbeETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Spanish records are made by Prof. 
Cusachs, as are the text-books which are 
used with them. Prof. Marion, also of the 
naval academy faculty, ‘‘talks into the horn”’ 
for some of the French records; but the 
majority for that language are made by 
Prof. C. de Sumichrast, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is one of the most noted lin- 
guists of this country. The talking-machine 
as an educator is being used with success 
at the Johns Hopkins University. Colum- 
bia is giving it a trial, and it will become 
a part of the curriculum at West Point in 
November. Its possibilities are many, and 
the use of it will undoubtedly help the 
student who does not possess the ‘‘bump”’ 
for languages. It will save the time and 
temper of the instructor. Above all, when 
introduced into the leading colleges and 
universities, it will establish a uniform 
standard of pronunciation and send out 
students who will be able to speak correctly 
as well as translate the languages of the 
continent.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


New York Letter. 


No truer test of friendship is there than 
this,—to take up, after a space of silence 
and absence, the dear familiar ways and 
habits with no sense of having lost interest 
or love. And so it is with our day’s work. 
If it is the work that counts, the best work, 
no separation from it can lessen its interest 
for us. Indeed, such lapses do but give us 
added zeal. So, after the long summer, 
ministers, people, and the New York League 
are reunited; and, far from any laxity or 
indifference toward work, all come with 
eager vigor to go on, beginning just where 
the lines were dropped for a little time—if 
the lines of loved work are ever dropped. 

A few of the New York and Brooklyn 
churches opened later than they usually 
do, but for some Sundays now they have all 
been holding service. On September 25 Dr. 
Savage preached to a large audience com- 
posed chiefly of out-of-town strangers, al- 
though many of his own people who had re- 
turned to the city were there to greet him 
most warmly. His subject was ‘Home 
Again.” Mr. Collyer returned to New York 
on September 26, having preached the day 
before in Fairhaven. 

During the summer the Church. of the 
Messiah has been charmingly refreshed, new 
carpets and pulpit hangings giving a hand- 
some addition to the attractive interior. 
Others, outside of Dr. Savage’s own fold, 
are made glad by the fact that his improved 
health gives happy promise for the winter’s 
work. 

In December Mr. Chadwick of the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his pastorate. He took for 
the text of his sermon, on October 2, the 
same one that he preached upon forty years 
ago. Few who heard him then were here 


to greet him now; but surely the present]. 


congregation is as appreciative of his work 
and service as that earlier group of friends! 
Mr. Chadwick also spoke most fervently of 
the Peace Congress, to be held the following 
week in Boston (that now is a past event); 
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and, in view of the awful shedding of blood 
in the Far East, it seems but the echo of the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of lack 
of brotherly love. 

The New York League neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. Some part of its machinery is 
always running, even when the greater body 
is scattered and presumably resting. The 
Programme Committee is alert and at work. 
Not until the material is turned into the 
hands of the printers do the minds of the 
committee relax. Of course anxiety as to 
future success of the work never relaxes 
until an assured consciousness of achieve- 
ment is theirs. It is difficult to please all. 
Ample opportunity is given in the spring to 
each league member to present a subject 
for the meetings. The committee implore 
generous suggestions and gravely consider 
all that are sent, never utterly abandoning 
any; for, if they are not accepted for the 
first year, they are left for future considera- 
tion. But, with the best efforts of the com- 
mittee, comparatively few topics are sent 
in. From these the best, according to the 
view of the majority, are selected, carefully 
arranged and discussed; but the result is 
inevitable. There will be many who, with 
sighs, will deplore the staleness of topics 
and hackneyed titles and quotations. 

It was concluded, after much debate, to 
accept, for this winter’s programmes, varied 
subjects rather than one, treated in various 
forms. ‘The subjects selected are as follows: 
“The Origin and Work of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women,” ‘“‘The Effect 
of Business Life on the Character of Women,” 
“The Unitarian Attitude toward the Social 
Problems of the Day,” ‘‘Children in Notable 
Fiction,” ‘Rescue Work,” ‘‘The Heroism of 
Common Life,’ “The Responsibility and Im- 
mutability of Influence.” 

True, these subjects are none of them 
startlingly fresh. They have all been con- 
sidered by clubs, here, there, and every- 
where. The hope lies in the handling of 
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each; and, to the end that suitable speakers 
may be obtained, the Programme Committee 
has worked untiringly. 

Quotations, apt and beautiful, have been 
selected and will be placed upon the pro- 
grammes. This adds. not merely to appear- 
ances, but each quotation is a golden key 
that unlocks the secret of the subject just 
enough to arouse curiosity and, the com- 
mittee hope, new interest. The Lenox 
Avenue Church presents a programme of 
serious work and lofty aims. 

They, the minister and people, are to strive 
toward sustained interest in the church and 
all subjects relating to Unitarian interest; 
to stimulate intellectual life and promote 
teal fellowship among the members; and, 
lastly, but certainly not the least, to sustain 
an interest in missionary work. 

The programme of the Women’s Alliance 
is attractive in the extreme, dealing as it 
does, with wide subjects of vital importance, 
—‘Russia,”’ ‘‘The Art of Living,’ ““Wonders 
of our Country’and its New Possessions,” 
“Ethics of the Stage,” ‘‘ Value of the Sunday- 
school,’ and, lastly, ‘‘India.” Added to 
this programme are the evening entertain- 
ments, among which are included six lect- 
ures by Edward Howard Griggs. 

The First Church of Brooklyn has lost a 
valued member whose wide reputation as 
an historical writer makes her death a 
common loss to all,—Mrs. E. Vale Blake 

Mrs. Blake had lived a long, useful, lit- 
erary life; and it is said that many un- 
published manuscripts will give added honor 
to the name of the woman who has passed 
beyond her task, 

The Flatbush society, still hoping to build 
its own church, has begun its winter work 
with heartfelt interest. With such earnest 
spirit, the deferred hope need not, cannot, 
make the heart sick It seems in this case 
but to strengthen it. 

Only so far as its influence will draw the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn closer 


HE TIFFANY STUDIOS have recognized to the full- 
est extent the artistic value of the lamp in connection 


with interior decorations, and have fashioned many 


quaint and exquisite patterns, some elaborate and costly, 


others simpler and far from expensive, but none the less exclu- 


sive and artistic. 


Each design is an individual artistic creation 


which appeals to the discriminating purchaser, who desires 


either for personal use or. as a gift something which possesses 


individual artistic as well as intrinsic value. 


SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO. 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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do I mention the New York subway which 
was formally opened October 27. For some 
time each night and on Sundays the trains 
in the tunnel have been running, and passes 
have been issued which enabled a few to 
test the new mode of travel. To be whirled 
from the bridge to Harlem in fifteen minutes 
smacks of magic, and makes us realize that 
our neighbor is within call, no matter where 
he lives, and the world is growing smaller, 

iS hd tees 


Under Pepper-trees and Palms. 


The glories of Berkeley are its trees and 
its hills. Among the trees the most charac- 
teristic are the graceful peppers, with the 
long exquisite leaves swaying in the sunlight, 
the palms of various kinds, the noble live 
oaks, and the weird and interesting eucalyp- 
tus trees. Ten weeks’ residence on these 
hillsides, with these beautiful trees on every 
hand, has kindled a great love and admira- 
tion forthem. In their grace, their strength, 
their generous proportions, they seem typical 
of the people whose homes they embower. 
If one learns to love the trees, one must 
much more love the people; and, if one were 
to single out a group of those who most 
draw on one’s fount of gratitude and affec- 
tion, the readers of the Christian Register will 
not be surprised, if the most of that group 
worship in the temples consecrated to the 
Unitarian faith. 

The Ajax of Sophocles was to be given in 
the Greek open-air theatre of the University 
of California, under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows. Mother and daughter 
arrived in Berkeley almost strangers, but 
few suns had risen and set before one mem- 
ber after another of the Unitarian household 
of faith sought them out and made them wel- 
come to the land of perpetual flowers. It is 
but fitting that in this public way due ac- 
knowledgment should be made of their aid 
and comfort, for it was public service that 
these warm-hearted and generous people 
rendered: They, sooner even than the uni- 
versity itself, appreciated the educational 
value of the great Greek tragedy which the 
students were to give; and they did more 
than the university, except two or three 
members of the classical department, to in- 
crease public interest in the promised 

vent. 

The first to throw himself into this work 
was Rey. F. L. Hosmer, who gave an Eng- 
lish reading from the Ajax in the beautiful 
Berkeley Unitarian church. The Ajax 
music was played on the fine organ, and a 
packed audience greatly appreciated both 
music and reading. So great was the suc- 
cess that Mr. Hosmer was invited by the 
Channing Club of San Francisco to repeat 
the reading there, which he did in the vestry 
of Mr. Leavitt’s church. A third time he 
read the metrical version in the house of one 
of the professors to a specially invited circle. 
Thus the Ajax found a large number of 
hearers before the play was enacted, thanks 
to Mr. Hosmer, Mr, Leavitt, and their 
friends, 

The little Unitarian congregation in Berke- 
ley also furnished three young people;}who 
helped greatly in making the Ajax a success, 
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one of them taking two speaking parts and 
doing it admirably. 

Finally, one, of whom it may be pre- 
eminently said that she is “given to hospi- 
tality,’ opened her generous doors to the 
wanderers from the East when sickness fell 
upon them; and the sun shining through the 
beautiful palm and pepper trees of her garden 
was not more welcome than the kindly word 
and smile of the genial hostess whose proph- 
et’s chamber is as worthy of benediction as 
any spoken of in holy writ. 

It was an interesting thing to have seen 
the famous, Ajax of Sophocles given in a 
Greek theatre under sunny skies, but it was 
a greater and more blessed thing to have re- 
ceived the friendship and loving kindness of 
the men and women of one’s faith when far 
from home and in dire anxiety. May this 
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word of grateful appreciation of their kind- 
ness meet the eye of those who could not be 
thanked in person. We who received the 
kindness felt that these friends might well 
have said to us in Mr. Hosmer’s own words :-— 
“Thou shalt not want for company 
Nor pitch thy tent alone: 
The indwelling God will go with thee 
And show thee of his own.” 


ISABEL C, BARROWS. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Good Sermon. 


Will you permit me space in your paper 
to express my personal gratitude to our 
fellow-worker, Rev. John C. Kimball, for 
his sermon, ‘Humanitarian Religion,” and 
to call the attention of others to it? I 
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presume it has not come into the hands of 
many since it is published under other than 
a denominational imprint. Mr. Kimball 
preached this sermon as a valedictory at 
the conclusion of his pastorate at Sharon. 
Here is gathered the ripe fruit of a useful 
ministry of more than forty years. It ap- 
pears to me, and may to others, to be the 
most satisfactory conception of the mission 
of the Unitarian Church to the present times. 
Old battles are forgotten, ancient theo- 
logical strife ignored in the face of present 
duties, to the solution of which a church 
like ours, freed from fetters of fear and un- 
beliefs, can powerfully contribute. In- 
formed throughout with a devout religious 
spirit, expressed in words of beauty and 
force, it brings the vision from the Mount of 
Transfiguration to the healing of the needy 
world. I am profoundly convinced that, if 
the ideal of service, the application of our 
principles to the necessities of the world, 
as Mr. Kimball presents them,were attemp- 
ted by our churches, the perplexities of the 
“future of our church,” “‘outlived useful- 
ness,” ‘indifferent Unitarians,” etc., would 
be dissipated by ‘the energies developed by 
living and putting into forms of beneficent 
activity the dreams and visions hitherto 
admired, but not yet applied. 


WILuriaAM W. PECK. 
NEEDHAM, MAss. 


Daniel W. Morehouse. 


I would very much like, in behalf of the 
ministers and churches of the Middle States, 
to add a brief word in regard to the admirable 
service of the late Daniel W. Morehouse in 
strengthening our denomination in this sec- 
tion of our country. 

When Rev. Mr. Morehouse accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Middle 
States in 1887, our catise here was ata stand- 
still, and the efforts of previous home mis- 
sionaries had been unsuccessful and discour- 
aging. Under Mr. Morehouse’s vigorous and 
judicious superintendence, a notable growth 
at once began. The older churches, now 
provided by his wise counsel with well- 
selected pastors, took on new life. New 
churches were multiplied so rapidly that in 
the sixteen years of his service the number 
of societies in our conference was actually 
doubled. Such quick and permanent in- 
crease of churches in any section of our coun- 
try has had, I believe, no parallel in the his- 
tory of the home-missionary work of our de- 
nomination. Mr. Morehouse’s industry and 
enterprise, as long as he retained his health, 
were unflagging; and the persistence, tact, 
sagacity, and success with which he pushed 
forward the work were truly remarkable. 
He had a wonderfully good judgment in se- 
lecting wise and efficient workers to man 
the pulpits of the conference. And, if at 
any time the new society became discouraged, 
his courage and resolute optimism rallied 
their forces and brought success where it | 
had seemed impossible. Best of all was the 
beautiful and delightful. spirit of harmony | 
among our churghes and ministers, which | 


grew out of his wise and friendly leadership. 
No large group of our liberal churches has 
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ever been so united and co-operated together 
so loyally as did the churches of the Middle 
States under his genial administration. His 
addresses at installations and public occa- 
sions were marked by admirable directness 
and practical wisdom. Our people were 
always glad to hear him in the pulpit, when 
he filled a gap occasioned by the pastor’s 
absence or illness,—a service which he al- 
ways cheerfully performed. His sermons 
were characterized by a dignity and earnest 
simplicity, a rare mingling of good sense, de- 
vout feeling, and consecration of spirit that 
made them quite as effective and acceptable 
as the efforts of those who displayed a brill- 
iancy at which our friend never aimed, 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yonxers, N.Y. 


The Voice of the Parish. 


Last July the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society of Lexington, Mass., cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversaries of the 
marriage and settlement of their minister, 
Rey. Carlton A. Staples. The occasion was 
a joyous one, and the congratulations were 
many and hearty. The parish has now 
published the order of exercises on that 
day together with the remarks of Mr. James 
P. Monroe. In August following came the 
sudden death of Mr. Staples. Therefore, in 
connection with the report of the July cele- 
bration which was then in the hands of the 
printer, the parish voted to print the remarks 
made at the funeral by Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Rev. C. F. Carter, Rev. Robert Collyer, and 
also the prayer by Dr. M. J. Savage. The 
pamphlet is illustrated by a bas relief of Mr. 
Staples, by a copy of a photograph, and by a 
picture of the church in Lexington. It is a 
handsome pamphlet which will be a welcome 
memorial to hundreds who knew Mr. Staples. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


If any of our churches have spare copies of 
the ‘‘Services for Congregational Worship,” 
revised edition, published by the American 
Unitarian Association, and would like to 
give them to Bulfinch Place Church, they 
will be gratefully received. We need about 
one hundred copies in addition to our present 
supply. 

We are also in need of another piano, for 
gymnasium or class-room work. It is pos- 
sible that some friend has one to lend or give. 
If so, please send us word and accept our 
sincere thanks, 

CHRISTOPHER R. ELIoT. 


Boston in the Thirties. 


The letters written to James Freeman 
Clarke in Kentucky, by his sister, between 
the vears 1833 and 1840, will continue to be 
printed in the Cheerful Letter during the 
coming year. These letters give a picture 
of the period of Emerson’s influence in Bos- 
ton. Miss Clarke was a personal friend of 
Emerson, Dr. Channing, Allston, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, the Hawthorne 
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family, and other interesting men and women 
of that time. 

Those who subscribe to the Cheerful Letter 
will receive the back numbers so far as pos- 
sible. 

Address, with subscription, 50 cents a 
year, Mary Louise Catlin, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Room 6, 

Sermon VIII. in the series, Christ and 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Thought, 
will soon be ready for use. The subject is, 
‘““What do we know of Jesus Christ? Ag- 
nosticism in regard to Jesus.” 

Post-office Mission secretaries and others 
may receive copies free of charge by ad- 
dressing Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please mention the number required. 


Addresses of Unitarians Wanted. 

We are undertaking missionary work in 
London and several other of the larger 
towns in Ontario, Canada. Will Post-office 
Mission secretaries, ministers, or others, who 
know of any Unitarians or persons in sym- 
pathy with Unitarian thought in the Proy- 
ince of Ontario, be so good as to send their 
addresses as soon as convenient to me. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
650 OnTARIO STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Parker Memorial. 


The autumn work opens finely. Classes 
in dressmaking, mijlinery, photography, 
wood-carving, gymmastics, dancing, china 
painting, music, etc., are in session. A 
weekly course of lectures with illustrations 
was inaugurated by a recital of dramatic 
and lyric poems by Mrs. Jessie. Eldridge 
Southwick, who will be followed by Hon 
Arthur K. Peck, on “Our New England Alps”; . 
Rev. J. J. Lewis, “The Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play of 1900”; Frank W. Birchall, 
“Camping by Mountain, Lake, and Stream’’; 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, “Aquidneck, the 
‘Isle of Peace,’” a study of Newport by 
the Sea; J. R. Ainsley, ““Wanderings in Mex- 
ico”; Wilfred A. French, “Artistic Paris; 
Treasures of the Luxembourg Museum’’: 
Clay MacCauley, “Japan and the Japan- 
ese,” and others. Formerly these lectures 
were free to the public. It has been thought 
best to charge a nominal fee, fifty cents for 
the course of ten evenings, or ten cents for 
a Single entertainment 

Rev. Mr. Wendte has also arranged a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on ‘“Re- 
ligion and Life in Germany and Scandi- 
navia,” copiously illustrated; a second 
course, ‘‘Friendly Counsel on the Choice 
of a Vocation in Life’; and a third on “The 
Old Testament Psalms,” to be given by 
specialists, with musical illustration by the 
Jewish choirs of Boston and the Parker 
Memorial chorus choir of thirty voices. 

The overflow Peace Meeting, addressed by » 
International speakers and Rev. Messrs. 
Crothers and Wendte, was very interesting 
and well attended, the music being an at- 
tractive feature. The clubs and societies 
connected with this institutional church 
promise to be a valuable feature of its work. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


RESULTS. 

It is safe to say that substantial results 
will follow the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. The ample 
accounts of the doings at Fairhaven will 
prove to those who were not there how in- 
terested the gathering was. All things com- 
bined to the happy end. 

One result will be a more careful attention 
throughout our Sunday-schools to courses of 
study and their development. Another will 
be the rekindling of a deeper zeal in the 
Sunday-school cause. Still another effect 
will be the strengthening of personal cour- 
age and conviction as to the merits of the 
teachers’ work. While stretching beyond 
all this will appear the large view of the co- 
operative work of religious education with 
all other uplifting agencies. 

Perhaps beneath, made deeper, will be 
the renewed loyalty of our workers to the 
particular faith our denomination represents. 
If we wish it to spread, that growth must 
start from the young people. 


ANOTHER FIELD. 

But, while we are considering our own 
province, let us cast a glance into an adjacent 
field of similar work. We are meeting uni- 
versal obligations. The Unitarian Sunday- 
schools are in the extended ranks, different 
sections of which bear different names. 

In the Pilgrim Teacher for November the 
editor recounts some of the results obtained 
in the Congregational-Trinitarian Sunday- 
school organizations. He says: ‘‘ During 
the past year, 477 mew Sunday-schools 
have been organized, and 360 have been re- 
organized. 62 out of 144 Congregational 
churches added to the roll during the year 
grew out of Sunday-schools founded by our 
Missionary Department. We have 43 State 
superintendents and Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries at work in the field all the time, 
organizing, helping, inspiring, holding Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Institutes, furnishing 
Sunday-school supplies to needy schools, 
and serving in such ways as they can. How 
is all this made possible? First, by the 
generosity of our teachers and scholars,— 
their last gift is the largest, $25,607 in the 
Children’s Day offering; second, by the gifts 
of the churches; and, third, by the success 
of our publications.” 

It is evident by the statement above that 
the habits of our neighbors are established 
in the right way. The Sunday-schools and 
the churches and the business factor unite 
in supporting the Sunday School Society. 
This is as it should be, whether we consider 
the logic of things or study the practical 
working side. 

GROWING INTEREST. 

Now that I am on this subject, I may as 
well refer once more to the same editorial 
source. The editor finds encouragement on 
all hands, for he declares: ‘‘Conditions in 
the Sunday-school world were never more 
encouraging than they are now. Things 
are stirring, and there is an air of expectancy 
everywhere. Teachers are becoming am- 
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bitious to be good teachers. Then, too, 
churches and ministers are taking a greater 
interest in the work of the Sunday-school. 
We cannot hope to do much so long as the 
rank and file of our church members believe 
in spending more money on the church choir 
than on religious education, nor so long 
as so large a proportion of the minister’s 
time is devoted to adults, But the change 
is coming,”’ 
CHANGE OF DATE. 

Important action was taken at the busi- 
ness meeting in Fairhaven, when it was voted 
by a large majority that the annual meeting 
of the Sunday School Society should be 
held in Anniversary Week hereafter. This 
does not do away with the autumn meeting, 
but gives liberty for holding it outside of 
Massachusetts and New England, if so de- 
sired. There have been many demands that 
our work be nationalized. In spirit this 
demand certainly has been met, but now this 
change will give the more formal and of- 
ficial expression of the fact. The old cus- 
tom has prevailed since the beginning of 
our Society, and has been attended, specially 
of late, with success. It is hoped that noth- 
ing will be lost by the new departure, but, 
on the other hand, certain gains will be per- 
ceptible. A complete readjustment of the 
present system of contributions and accounts, 
and annual business generally, will have to 
be made. When the directors have matured 
the new plans, they will be fully reported to 
the Sunday-schools and churches. 

Epwarp A. HorTON. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Practical Imagination. 


When one pauses to consider what the 
forces really are which accomplish the great- 
est results in the world, one is sure to dis- 
cover that a surprisingly large amount of 
credit must be given to our imagination. 
To take a familiar example of one kind of 
difficult and useful endeavor, consider for a 
moment the effort to bring into existence 
a great line of railway. This must exist 
first in the imagination. The more far 
reaching and thorough that imagination is, 
the more zeal the promoter has for his task. 
He actually sees the long miles of track 
stretching out across the plains and winding 
up over the steep mountain sides. But 
more than this, he sees the farmers and 
ranchmen and manufacturers bringing their 
products to the shipping stations, he rests at 
ease with the business man in the splendidly 
equipped car that is bearing him so swiftly 
to his customers, or he views with the tour- 
ist the grand sweeps of country. 

These visions of the great activities which 
the new railway is to make possible are prime 
factors in creating the very railroad itself. 
The greater the imagination in a case of this 
kind, the more likely is it that the possessor 
of it will persist, against all obstacles, in the 
effort to transform the vision into something 
which can be seen and touched and enjoyed 
by the every-day man. While flying en- 
gines, swift bearers of commerce and of cult- 
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ure, sweep grandly along in the creative 
mind, the iron rails begin to appear in the 
levelled pathway, and soon the unimagina- 
tive Philistine enters upon the enjoyment of 
new possibilities, 

Look at the phenomenon in another as- 
pect. Out “‘yonder,’’ as Bishop Brent of the 
Philippines calls the ‘‘ East,” is raging a great, 
sad war. Men and animals are dying by 
thousands: homes in Asia, in Europe, and in 
Japan are paying a tribute of beloved sons 
and husbands and brothers. What is all 
this to us! That depends. To those among 
us whose imagination is not natively strong, 
or who have not cultivated their gifts of vi- 
sion, this great war makes little impression 
beyond an occasional inner flare of satisfac- 
tion when the side which we favor wins an 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any othersoap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 40 years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
any other 5 cent white soap. 


The Cleanest Place in Boston.—If any one 
should ask us where to find the cleanest place in Boston, 
we should refer them to the bedding workroom in the 
Paine factory on Canal Street. A description of these 
workrooms is given in another column to-day, but to 
appreciate the absolute purity of the place it must be 
seen. Bedding made here cannot harbor dirt or germs. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. B. H. Bailey is 
Westford, Mass. 
THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


THE address of Rev. A. Lazenby is 1o1 


Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Chapel 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. 1 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


A LADY would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly Jady, Boston or suburbs preferred. Refer- 
ence given. Wages moderate. Address ‘“ H,” Christiax 
Reg ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and ha appy ia, in “Old Va.’”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. Reap, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WEST TROY, WATERVLIET, N. ¥. 1826, 


The True “* neely Standard” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Sest Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


A CHURCH ORCAN 


To be had on Easy Terms 


The Harvard Church in Charlestown will, subject to 
the approval of the Supreme Judicial Court for the 
County of Suffolk, give its church organ to any Unita- 
rian society which will pay the expense of removing it. 

This organ was built by George Stevens in 1852, and 
cost $3,000 

It is estimated by experts that the expense of taking 
the organ down, repairing it, and setting it up will be 
$1,000; and that the value of the organ when repaired 
will be $1,500. 

A square piano formerly used by the Sunday-school 
will be disposed of in like manner. 

Facilities for inspecting these instruments and further 
information in regard to them may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Everett Torrey, Treasurer, 69 Heverly Street, 
Boston. By order of the Parish Commitee, 

I. Homer Sweertser, Clerk, 
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advantage. But how different the case with 
the men and women of imagination! Even 
“here in peaceful America the roar of battle 
sounds and the sickening vision of carnage 
beats upon the eye. Those who see and hear 
these things, who visualize the distant,— 
whether in time or in space,—are the men 
and women who breathe the breath of an 
ever new life into this evolving world. 

If war is to cease, these are the men and 
women to hasten the day,—creative minds 
whose keen visions of the actual drive them 
to overcome the present in the name of the 
greater future. ‘‘These things shall not be,”’ 
says the vision; and the echo rolls back upon 
them, ‘‘But greater things than these shall 
ye see.’ These greater things, again, are at 
first but visions, glorious ‘‘accomplices before 
the act.” Yet it is of those who dream such 
dreams, who see such sights in the realm of 
creative fancy, that one must say, “‘He mak- 
eth wars to cease unto the ends of the earth.” 
For these are the works of God, and God 
works his greatest wonders through the heart 
and mind of man. 

It would be a pity if this principle were 
true only of great national or world move- 
ments. Itisindeed universal. In the small- 
est affairs of life we may call creative fancy 
to our aid, if we will. 

If I speak now a few words concerning the 
application of this practical imagination to 
the problems of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, please remember that we are not 
dealing necessarily with a small matter! 
However small relatively it may seem to 
some, it is, in the ‘‘practical imagination’’ 
of its most strenuous friends, a splendid en- 
terprise. Ever there hovers before their 
eyes the possible future into which the ac- 
tual present can and must be converted. We 
know that what we need, in order to have 
this work prosper as it deserves, is to help 
strengthen throughout the unions this power 
of vision as to the actual and to the possible 
in our varied endeavors. We shall not pause 
in our work to hold aloft this vision, but 
rather try to make it a part of our work. 
We want others besides our ‘‘ Young People’’ 
to share these visions with us, and we count 
on the Register to supply us a part of this 
larger circle. Be not surprised, therefore, 
if the next number of the Register invites 
you, through this column, to share some of 
our daily visions. 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street on November 14, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John and Rev. George D. 
Latimer will give their impressions of the 
Ministers’ Institute which was held recently 
at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. Rev. S. C. 
Beach will preside. B. R. Bulkeley, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee. 


The Ministerial Union will hold its first 
meeting of the season, Monday, November 
14, at the Commonwealth Hotel, Bowdoin 
Street. Lunch, at 50 cents a plate, will be 
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served at 1, followed by discussion of the 
future of the Union. Its continuance 
will depend upon the interest shown in this 
meeting. Those intending to come should 
send in their names to the secretary, Rev. 
F. §. C. Wicks, Brighton, not later than 
Saturday noon. James Eells, President. 


Meetings. 


THe NEw York Leacur.—the first regu- 
lar meeting of the League for the season of 
1904-05 was held on Friday, November 4, at 
eleven A.M., in the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, with the president, Miss Isabel 
M. Chapman, in the chair, and an attendance 
of about 150. After the usual business a re- 
port of the religious news of the summer was 
given by Mrs. William S. Carter. A collec- 
tion was taken for the church at Richmond, 
Va., which amounted to $35. A paper on 
“The Origin and Work of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women’’ was given by 
Miss Emma C. Low, first recording secretary 
and fifth president of the League. She spoke 
of the conditions which led to its formation, 
of its organization and early days, and gave 
interesting statistics of its missionary work, 
of the establishment through its efforts of 
the New York Sunday School Union, and 
the Unitarian headquarters and book-room, 
of its aid to various women students at 
Meadville, and of the money raised by the 
League for the building fund of the Lenox 
Avenue Church, with which the organ and 
hymn-books were purchased. Mention was 
made of the subjects discussed at the public 
meetings and the names given of many 
speakers well known to the public, and Miss 
Low also referred to the three hymns written 
for the League by Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Dr. Savage, and Mr. James H. Morse. Of 
the former presidents of the League the four 
who were present gave interesting remi- 
niscences, and letters from the others were 
read. After singing a hymn written by Dr. 
Savage,—‘‘What purpose burns within our 
hearts,’—the meeting adjourned to lunch- 
eon and the social hour. Clara F. Wheeler, 
Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


HopEDALE, Mass.—Hopedale Parish: In 
accepting the resignation of Mr. Lewis G. 
Wilson, the parish, at a special meeting, 
passed resolutions, placing on record its high 
appreciation of the work Mr. Wilson has 
done in this place for the past twenty years, 
its deep regret that ill-health has made its 
resignation imperative, and its hope that he 
may be fully restored in the near future. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. E. E. Newbert: Following the summer 
vacation, the church resumed services Sep- 
tember 18. Not yet a year old as an organ- 
ized body, this congregation, set in this big 
and growing city, continues to take on the 
form and comeliness of a Unitarian church. 
The Sunday-school is doing good work and 
is adding names to its roll. The Alliance 
faces its second winter well equipped for ser- 
vice. Its schedule of work contains a Christ- 
mas fair for early December. October 21 
Miss Fanny Field of Cincinnati, vice-presi- 
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“ED, Effervescent” 


and gouty aches and pains, 


Expels excess of. uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Gouty poison, by its gentle but efficient action. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 
harm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. Atdruggists, 50c, & 1, orby mail from 


The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New York. 


To Deaf People 


The small, 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against 
it like a telephone, conveys distinctly the 
natural voice-tones, and in all cases of partial 
deafness proves much more helpful than any of 
the larger instruments. In writing for illustrated 
price list, and conditions on which the Otophone 
is sent for 10 days’ trial, please address 
Department E 


inconspicuous hearing instrument 


i 


e a © 
N; - 
OPTICIAN 
Maker of Instrnments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 125 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. _ For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and _ steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T, M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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dent for the Central States, met with the 
Alliance. The weather bureau was with us, 
but the weather was decidedly against us. 
It hailed and rained, thundered and light- 
ened. ‘he meeting was held, however, and 
Miss Field gave us much of her enthusiasm. 
Her many practical suggestions will not go 
unheeded. Our guest spent a busy day. 
At noon she met the Alliance officers and the 
heads of committees at a luncheon; in the 
afternoon she spoke to the Alliance and met 
the women socially at the church; in the 
evening she attended a reception at a pri- 
vate house, given for Mr. and Mrs. Newbert. 
To the writer’s knowledge she was called on 
to eat ice-cream and cake three times be- 
tween one and nine o’clock. We Westerners 
are nothing if not hospitable. Among re- 
cent sermon topics are three large questions 
relating to life; namely, ‘“‘What Can I 
Know?” ‘‘What Ought I to Do?” ‘‘What 
May I Hope?” Mr, Newbert has accepted 
an invitation to preach before Indiana Uni- 
versity in November. Standing alone in 
this great State for organized Unitarianism, 
the writer welcomes this sign of an increas- 
ing friendliness. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—First- Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. D. Simonds: Pulpit sub- 
jects for November are ‘The Divine Right 
of the Common Man,” a sermon for men 
who vote and women who think; “Going 
Wrong at the Critical Moment,’’ a ser- 
mon for young men and women; ‘’Thank- 
ing God—always—for All Things,” annual 
Thanksgiving sermon; ‘‘Night Disciples of 
Jesus—the Rich Man and the Scholar,” 
a sermon on the importance of open alle- 
giance to the truth. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church: Rev. Lyman Manchester 
Greenman was installed as pastor on Wednes- 
day evening, October 5. After invocation 
and reading of the Scripture by Rev. John 
P. Forbes, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer preached 
the sermon. The installation was by one 
of the congregation, the prayer by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman, and Rev. George H. 
Badger extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. Alfred C. Nickerson gave the 
charge to the pastor, and Dr. James T. Bixby 
the address to the congregation, after which 
Rey. Andrew F. Underhill made an address of 
welcome on behalf of the churches of Yonkers. 


Personal. 


The international jury of awards of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition has awarded 
a grand prize (the highest distinction) to 
Prof. N. P. Gilman of the Theological School, 
for his exhibit of books by himself on eco- 
nomic and social subjects. Similar awards 
were made for like exhibits to M. Emile Le- 
vasseur, of Paris, the noted French economist, 
and to Dr. Zacker of Berlin, the great au- 
thority on the German State Insurance System. 


Reading a fine poem in the first edition is 
something like drawing near to its original 
source,—the heart of the poet: it is like see- 
ing the violet in the green wood. But read- 
ing it in the formal collected Works is like 
looking at the violet in a horticultural ex- 
hibition.—Herman Melville. 
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PAINE’S SANITARY BEDDING. 


Boston leads the world in its fine 
Bedding. 


Our Bedding Workrooms are 
the admiration of scores of 
visitors daily. There is nothing 
like them in the entire United 
aa States. 

They are as light as day. The polished floor is as clean as wax. 


The walls and ceiling are as white as snow. You could eat off the 
spotless counters. The workmen are clothed entirely in clean white 
duck from head to foot.. Nearly the entire roof is of glass. It is a sunny, 
well-lighted, airy, thoroughly ventilated workroom. 

In this great room we make our “PAINE SANITARY BEDDING.” 


If we could show you our methods of manufacture, you 
would understand why we get the bulk of the Bedding trade 
of Boston. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. “Messiah Pulpit” 


04-190 

No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyor 19 905 
$1.00 per hundred. \ Pa 

No. 2. THe ConGrecaTIonAL Mgtuop: How it Succeeding 66 Unity Pulpit ” 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
gee oa ot Rev. Edward Everett Hale. resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
No. 6. Cuurcr Grcayizarion, zy tev: William I. | through the season. 
awrance, $1.00 per hundred. Fach s ill i di t hlet f = 
Wollse Eek Yonouett: “THe Tre Doctrine. of the |. ach sermon wi be issued in neat pamphlet form dur 
od ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. | img the week following its delivery. } : 
illiam R. Alger. $1.so per hundred. 4 Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons 
No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. WG aS r : 
No.1. Liperat CuHristTranity As Morive-Powrr, NOW READY: 
a j By eee E. A. aor Sete! hundred. 4 1. Home Again. 
0.13. JosEPH PRIESTLEY: e nitarianism an a Whatishallilido doc Mvsclt thistvear? 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1. : y 
pertinrared. = pare ates 3- What shall I do for Others this Year? 


No. 14. Wraty peLOce 5 IT IN Beraron? By Rev. 4. War and Peace. ‘ 
. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. +3 yea 
No. 15, A Sout wit Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. i Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. Late Senator Hoar. 
No. 18. el ok HELPED om peau ren a WRITE 6. The Fading Leaf. 
00D SERMONS, ey. James Freeman : ; 
Clarke, D.D. 50 fants per cams | 7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. | 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, | 
6 cents. | 
No, 20, THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG | 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. | 
No. 23. A WorkING THEORY IN Etnics. By Rev.J.H.| © 4? 
- ap crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 2 = | Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
0. 24, HE CHRISTIAN NITARIAN PosiITION, oc- series should be sent to 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
aca aah eotehe é 62 . ! 
o.28. THe Unity oF THE CurisTiAN CuHuRCH. i j 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per fren j Geo. H. Ellis Co ’ Publishers, 272 Congress St, Boston 
No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW | 104 East 20th Street, New York. 
oF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. By i 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- | 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
The Thirtieth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons is 


272 Congress Street, Boston. printing in the usual form for the season of 1904-1905. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS | we reads: 


1. The Interpretation of Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


ane, Pars GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers. 272 Congress Si, Boston 272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Mr. Green: ‘‘Billson’s boy has got to be 
an officer in the navy.’”’ Mrs. Green: “Well, 
well! I s’pose he’ll wear epithets on his 
shoulders now.” —Exchange. 


“Give me some familiar proverb about 
birds,” said the,teacher. Tommy Tucker 
raised his hand.%‘‘The early bird’”— He 
paused a moment,’and tried it again. ‘‘The 


early bird’”— ‘‘Yes,” said the teacher, en- 
couragingly, ‘that’s right.” ‘The early 
bird gathers no moss.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 


As he was about to sink for the third 
time, he, of course, recalled everything in 
his past life. His countenance radiated 
with joy. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed. “Since I 
now remember what it was my wife told 
me to get down town to-day, I have no 
further occasion to drown.” Accordingly he 
swam ashore.—Detrowt Journal. 


A doctor had written a note to a lady, 
and on his next visit she asked him to tell 
her what two words in it were. “It has 
been said of me, that my writing was the 
worst thing about me,” said the physician, 
laughingly, as he surveyed his own scrawl 
with doubt. ‘‘Oh, but I’m sure that is not 
so!’’? was the hasty disclaimer. ‘‘Far from 
it, doctor, far from it!’’—Exchange. 


An English tourist engaged the jarvey 
who recommended his horse ‘‘bekase it’s a 
jewel av a poitical baste.” Dublin was 
reached at last after a long journey. ‘“‘Why,” 
asked the delayed tourist, as he paid his 
fare, ‘‘why did you call your horse poetical?” 
“‘Shure, yer honor, it’s thrue,” said Pat, with 


best blarney; “‘for his good qualities are 
“imaginary, not real.”’—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


reat diplomatic dinner in London early 


this season, where Ambassador Choate was 
a guest, the conversation turned to Alaska 
and the Klondike. A high State official, 
speaking of the Canadian demand for a port 
of entry, inquired, “I wonder if they will 
make it hot for you up there.” “I wish 
they would,’”’ gravely responded Mr. Choate. 
“Tt is just what the territory wants,’”’— 
Exchange. 


Miss E. M. Merrick, the portrait painter, 
was once urged by an old village dame to 
paint the portrait of her soldier son, who 
was serving in India. She added she was 
very proud of her boy, as he was one of 
the ‘‘vals.’’ Miss Merrick asked what that 
was, ‘‘Oh,” explained the old woman, “he 
was either a gene ral, or an admi ral, or 
a corpo val; but I’m not sure which it 
is.’—Exchange. 


Mrs. Lasalle Corbell Pickett, widow of the 
commander of Pickett’s Brigade, has written 
the story of her husband’s seryices. Not 
long ago she received a letter from a Southern 
literary woman now living in New York, 
asking for an autograph copy of her book. 
In the letter the literary woman said, “I 
am as good a Southern woman as ever; 
and, in order to avenge the wrongs done the 
Confederacy, I have married a dear old 
Yankee, who is compelled to admit every 
day the superiority of the sunny South.” 
Mrs. Pickett sent the volume as desired, and 
with it a note containing the sentences: ‘‘I 
am delighted at yout victory. Keep your 
captive in humble subjection as long as you 
tive.” — Selected. 


The Christian Register 


~—— CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


5II- WASHINGTON: ST 
GORNER-WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $35,784,010.50 


AW, ¥; 190%. .Seagccncees ehovesvese 
LIABILI : 32,569,406.72 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Rey 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills. R oxmor 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 
1,200 feet. Modern house, Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 

DWARD B. MILLER, Woodland; Ulster 
County, N.Y. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ew ie Boston 


(28) [NOVEMBER 10 1904 


Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Combines the best features of a college prepar- 
atory and finishing school, with exceptional ad- 
vantages for post-graduate work. Approved 
by the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board. Certificate admission to all col- 
leges admitting by certificate. Unusual facilities 
in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and outdoor sports. Attractive mansion 
house and grounds. Half way between Boston 
and New York. Home and social features es- 
pecially desirable. 25 girls. $700 a year. Il- 
lustrated Year-Book. References required. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 98. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THz Misses ALLEN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


‘The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. S¢r teachers. 
Fits for allege, Scientific S 

trated pamphlet sent free. i 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


WHITE, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
-. +» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, and Packed 
Moth-proof at the 

ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 

Established 1895 

Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


15 Temple Place 


sed LARPETS' 


AT MANU= 
pAT MANU” JOHN H. PRAY 
658 


CARPETS AND 


WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


PRICES. 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


Be 


